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PEEFACE 



The following pages are intended to be supplementary to the 
ordinary class teaching of English History. We desire to 
bring before the minds of our young readers the events of 
bygone ages in such fulness of detail, that they may appear as 
real as those of to-day, and that the great men of these past 
ages may become something more than mere names. 

To do this within the limits of an ordinary school book, it 
was needful to make a selection of such events as seemed to 
be most interesting. That the incidents should be interesting ' 
has been our first aim. 

One of the greatest thinkers, in speaking of dramatic repre- 
sentations, said, " Men in a low state of culture are content if 
they see the action going forward; in a higher stage they 
desire their feelings and sympathies to be excited ; while in 
the highest stage of culture they must be roused to reflection." 

The boys and girb of our elementary schools are certainly 
for the most part in the two lower of these stages, and it 
wiU be the aim of every good teacher so to arrange and present 
his materials that the pupil may continually ask for more. 

The incidents from foreign history have been thrown in to 
make the work still more interesting. " He who knows but 
one language knows none," and the same may almost be said 
of him who knows the histoiy of but one land; and many 
parts of our history are dim and unintelligible to those who 
have no knowledge of the contemporary history of neighbour- 
ing countries. 

If these few chapters of foreign history should incite any of 
our young readers to seek for further information on these , 
matters our aim would be fully insured. 
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HISTORICAL READER. 



THE EAELY INHABITANTS OF BRITAIN. 

Who first lived in Britain? The question is not easy to 
answer. We know a good deal of the Celts, the people 
whom Julius Csesar found here, B.C. 55, but it is almost 
certain they were not the earliest race who lived in the 
land. " It seems most likely that people once lived in 
Britain who must have been mere savages, without the 
use of metal, people who lived wholly by hunting and 
fishing. They had arrows and spear-heads of flint, and 
axes and hammers of stone. They made buildings, if we 
may call them buildings, of great rough stones, which 
are called cromlechs. These have often been mistaken 
for altars, but they are really graves. Huge uncut stones 
were piled up, without being joined by mortar, and they 
were covered over with earth and smaller stones, so as to 
make a tump or barrow. And there is every reason to 
think that the people who made these great works were 
the oldest people in these islands, and that the Celts 
came into the land and quite destroyed them." 

In most parts of England these remains are found, but 
they are, especially abundant in Wiltshire. 

" On every side of Stonehenge we are surrounded with 
barrows. Wherever we cast our eyes we see these grassy 
mounds lifting up their heads in various forms. Some 
are of the shape of bowls and some ol \>e\\s\ ^^orcckfe «x^ 
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oval, others nearly triangular; some present a broad but 
slight elevation of a circular form, surrounded by a bank 
and a ditch. 

" The form of others is bo feebly marked that they can 

be scarcely traced, except by 

the shadows which they cast 

y^ V. # \ r 'i '° *^^ morning and evening 

ly ' ( fi. I I ! sun. This is the great burial- 

lA j [I f place of generations longpassed 

Vi. ' 




away. Their graves have been unmolested by the various 
spoilers who have ravaged the land; and the plough has 
spared them, for these chalky downs rarely repay the 
labour of cultivation," 

Within these mounds are found a great variety of 
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veapons and implements, as the things most valued hy 
the departed or adapted to hia use in a future state. 

Many remains of bone and horn have also been found, 
Buch as pins and bodkins, lances and harpoons, beads and 
drinking cups. Other barrows belonging to a later age 
contain implements and ornaments of bronze and even of 
gold- 
Various modes of burial were used. The use of the 
stone cist appears to 
have been one of the 
earliest The accom- 
panying cut repreBenta 
a cist found in York- 
shirs. The sides of this 
rud« Barcophagus were 
formed by four slabs of 
sandstone, and it was 
paved with small pieces 
of the same kind of 
stone. It measured 
about four feet by three, 
and was two and a half 
feet deep. On the floor 
lay a skelettin of large 
size, the thigh-bones 
, measuring nineteen 
■ inches. It was placed, 
as is common in cist 
burial, with the knees drawn up, and lying on the left 
Bide, the arms bent and the palms of the hands together. 
The bones of the right arm were laid in a singular and 
beautiful armlet made of some large animal's bone. At 
the lower end of the vault was a highly ornamented 
drinking cup. 




D.OHnlliiiEOII 
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The cromlechB or stone cIiamberB in which these 
eepulchral remains are found are often of very large size. 
One of these, diacovered in the Island of Guernsey, is 
shown in the accompanying picture. It is a vault formed 
of vertical single stones or shafts, supporting a roof of 
large transverse blocks. The area is of a long triangular 
shape, having the apex directed towards the east; the 






cap stones lie from north to soutL The eastern naiTow 
end of the cromlech is prolonged into a contracted avenue 
rarely more than three feet high. 

The cromlech is forty-five feet long, fifteen feet wide, 
and nearly eight feet high at the western end. This 
space is covered by five larger and two smaller blocks of 
granite. The western is computed to weigh about thirty 
tons; it is nearly seventeen feet long, ten and a half 
wide, by four and a half in thickness. The second is 
sixteen feet long, the third again smaller, and so they 
gradually diminish to the seventh. The cromlech con- 
tained an abundance of human bones, some unburned, 
others only in ashes. The ashes were in little heaps, each 
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surrounded by a ring of small flat pebbles. No less than 
150 urns were found, but they contained no bones, and 
had no doubt been filled with food or liquor. 



THE BRITONS AT THE TIME OF JULIUS 

C^SAR 

Julius Caesar was by no means the first to give news 
of this island to the world. There is an account still ex- 
isting of a voyage of Hamilco, an ancient Carthaginian 
mariner. In less than four months from leaving Car- 
thage, he reached the islands of the (Estrymnides, which 
appear to have been no other than the Scilly Islands. 
They were, he says, near Albion, and within two days' sail 
of Ireland, the Sacred Island. The islands abounded in 
lead and tin, and were inhabited by a bold, active, traf- 
ficking people, who, having no timber for the building of 
ships, made adventurous voyages in boats made of hides. 

They wore comfortable dresses, and these also of cloth, 
while most of their inland countrymen had nothing but 
their own painted skins. They wore long black cloaks 
which reached to their ankles, and were girded about 
the waist, and they walked about with long staves in 
their hands, and their long beards gave them the appear- 
ance of goats. 

But it is to the quick piercing eyes of Caesar that we 
owe the clearest and completest account of the Britons. 
The population, he says, is very great, and the buildings 
numerous, resembling those of the Gauls; the quantity 
of cattle is considerable. For money they use copper or 
rings of iron of a certain weight Of all the natives, 
those who inhabit Kent are by far the most civilized. 
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and do not differ greatly in their customB &om the Gauls. 
The people in the inland parte do not for the moat part 
sow com, but subsist on milk and flesh, and have clothing 
of skins. 

All the Britons, however, stain themBelves with woad, 
which gives them a blue tinge, and makes them look 
more formidable in battle. They also wear the hair 
long, and shave every part of the body except the head 
and the upper lip. 

What the Britons call a town is a tract of woody 
country, surrounded by a vallum and a ditch, for the 
security of themselves and cattle against the incursions 
of their enemias. 

It is thought that this remark of Csesar's refers only 




to the winter habitations of the Britons, and that the 
circuinvallated hills called British camps were in summer 
the residences and sanctuaries of the Britons, One of 
these hills is shown in the picture, and there are others 
still more conspicuous. A Celtic stronghold in Cornwall, 
called Chun Castle, is a remarkable specimen of this 
kind of fortified habitation. It is girt about with two 
{areolar walk, separated by a space of thirty feet; the 
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wbUb are of the kind of masonry called Cyclopean, being 
constructed of gnuiit« masses of various fonns aud sizes, 
some of which are live or six feet long, fitted together 
without cement so artificially as to present an even ex- 
ternal surface. The outer wall is surrounded with a ditch 
nineteen feet wide. 

The religion of the country was Druidism, which also 
prevailed in Gaul Ceesar has given us a full description 
of this religion. He says :— The system of Druidiara is 
thought to have been formed in Britain, and from thence 




to have been carried over into Gaul; and now those who 
wish to become more accurately versed in it, for the most 
part go over into Britain to learn it. 

The Druids teach that souls do not perish, hut after 
death pass into other bodies, and they consider that by 
this belief men may be led to cast away the fear of death 
and to become courageous. They discuss, too, many things 
concerning the heavenly botliea and their motions, the 
extent of the universe, the influence and ability of the 
immortal gods; and they instruct the youth in. tK^^et 
liiingB. The7 offer human sacrificea, iot \iie.^ ^wJiffi^ft 
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the immortal gods cannot be conciliated unless the life 
of one man be offered up for that of another. 

The simplest and most ancient form of Druidism seems 
to have been a worship of the heavenly bodies and of 
fire. The sun appears to have been worshipped under the 
same name of Bel or Baal by which he was adored in 
eastern lands. On the four great feast-days the chief 
celebration was by fire. On the eve of the 1st of May 
the fires in all the houses were put out, and were lighted 
again the next day from the fire kept always burning in 
the temples. Some curious customs still lingering in 
Ireland, Scotland, and France appear to keep up the 
memory of this, ancient rite. Stonehenge is considered 
to have been a Druidical temple, or a place of assembly 
for all the people at the time of the solemn festivals. 
Even in its ruins Stonehenge inspires awe into the 
beholder's mind; but when its circles of giant stones were 
perfect, and a whole nation was gathered within its 
precincts, the feelings it inspired may well have been 
overwhelming. 

Remains very similar to Stonehenge have been found 
in Persia, Ceylon, and other eastern lands, and on that 
and on other grounds many antiquaries have concluded 
that this ancient religion came from the East, and that 
the Druids were an emigrant tribe of Brahmins or 
Buddhists. 



THE ROMAN CONQUEST OF BRITAIN. 

At ten o'clock on a morning in autumn Caesar reached 

the coast of Britain near Dover, about the worst possible 

point to effect a landing in the face of an enemy. He 

sailed on, and landed on the flat shore near Sandwich. 
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The Britons, who vainly resisted his landing, offered to 
make peace; but when a great storm had shattered many 
of his ships they began to make attacks upon the Eoman 
camp, and Caesar, aiter taking severe revenge, was glad 
to set sail again to GauL 

In the spring of B.C. 54 he came again with a larger 
force, landed at the same spot, drove the Britons from a 
strong post on the banks of the Stour, defeated them 
again at a ford of the Thames, and stormed the stronghold 
of the British chief Cassivellaunus. Yet he quickly 
returned to the coast, and sailed away once more to GauL 
He came to Britain rather as a discoverer than as a con- 
queror. 

Nearly a hundred years later the Romans came again. 
In A.D. 43 Aulus Plautius, a Roman general, landed with 
a large army. He defeated the Britons several times, 
and advanced as far as the Severn. To secure the con- 
quered territory was not so easy, and when Plautius was 
recalled to Rome the Roman territory was almost confined 
to the south side of the Thames, and even this territor}* 
was overrun and thrown into confusion by the Britons. 

Ostorius Scapula, who came to Britain in A.D. 60, found 
the affairs of the Romans in an all but hopeless state, but 
his vigorous action soon changed all. He fell upon the 
Britons in the midst of winter, drove them before him as 
far as the Severn, and, unlike his predecessors, he covered 
and secured the conquered territory with forts and lines. 
In turn the Iceni of Norfolk, the Brigantes of Yorkshire, 
and the Silures of Wales gave way before him. These 
last were the fiercest of all the Britons, and their prince 
Caractacus was their bravest and most skilful commander. 
There is a lofty hill in Shropshire, near the confluence of 
the Coin and Teme, which is generally bel\fiv%^\.o\i^'^<^ 
scene of the heroes last battle. Its lidgp^ axe ixxrto^^^ 
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by trenches, and still retain fragments of a loose stone 
rampart, and the hill for many centuries has been called 
by the people Caer Caradoc, or the Castle of Caractacus. 
Ostorius was astonished at the excellent arrangement and 
spirit which he saw, but his numbers, discipline, and 
superior arms once more gained him a victory. The 
Britons had neither breastplates nor helmets — the better 
Eoman swords made dreadful havoc — the victory was 
complete. Caractacus, his wife and child, were carried 
captives to the foot of the emperor's throne. All Kome 
— all Italy were impatient to gaze on the indomitable 
Briton who had for nine years defied the masters of the 
world. In the presence of the emperor his friends and 
family quailed and begged for mercy; he alone was 
superior to misfortune; his speech was manly, his coun- 
tenance unaltered; he was great even in ruin. His magna- 
nimous behaviour gained the admiration of his conquerors, 
and his chains and those of his family were instantly 
struck off. 

In A.D. 59 came Paulinus Suetonius, who determined 
to conquer Mona (Anglesea), the chief seat of the Druids. 
As the Romans were with difficulty crossing the strait 
they saw on the opposite shore armed men in dense 
array, and women running among them who, in dismal 
dresses and with dishevelled hair, Hke furies carried 
flaming torches. Around were Druids pouring forth 
curses, lifting up their hands to heaven, and striking 
terror into the hearts of the Roman soldiers. At last the 
Romans roused themselves, made their onset, overthrew 
their foes, and burnt them in the fires which they had 
prepared for others. 

But while Suetonius was absent in the west, Boadicea, 

gueen of the Iceni, rose in the east against the Romans. 

The Bntona swept on like a xesistleaa flood; Camalo- 

(86) 
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dunum, Verulamium, and London were stormed. No 
fewer than 70,000 Romans were slaughtered. The in- 
furiated Britons made no prisoners, gave no quarter, but 
employed the gibbet, the fire, and the cross without dis- 
tinction of age or sex. Shortly afterwards Suetonius 
defeated the Britons in a great battle, and quenched the 
rebellion with terrible retribution. 

In A.D. 78 came JuKus Agricola, who fairly completed 
the conquest of the land, and by his mild measures and 
acts of kindness gained the hearts of the Britons. He 
persuaded them to settle in towns, to build comfortable 
houses, to raise halls and temples. Then by degrees the 
Britons began to cultivate the Roman language, to wear 
the Roman toga as a fashionable part of dress, and to in- 
dulge in the luxuries of baths, porticoes, and elegant ban- 
quets. 

In a series of seven campaigns Agricola carried the 
victorious arms of Rome to the foot of the Grampians, 
where, on the Moor of Ardoc, he utterly overthrew the 
Caledonian army and slew their chief Galgacus. On his 
return he built an earthen wall from the Tyne to the 
Solway. For thirty years afterwards peace seems to 
have reigned in the land, and Britain is not mentioned 
in the Roman annals. 

The wall of Agricola was found to be an insufficient 
barrier against the Scots, and it was strengthened at 
a later date by the Emperor Hadrian, and again by 
the Emperor Severus. This threefold barrier had this 
i^pearance : — First, there was a bank ten feet high, and 
iiirty feet wide in the base. The north side of the 
bulk sank into a ditch ten feet deep and fifteen wide. 
^me of the earth thrown out of the ditch formed a 
•ok beyond, about three feet high and six wide. T\i\6» 
18 the work of Agricola. Close to the last "\il\\e \>a33^ 
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Hadrian sunk a ditch twenty-four feet wide and twelve 
feet deep. Then followed a level plain twenty-four yards 
over, and a bank exactly the same as Agricola's, ten feet 
high and thirty in the base. Thus the two works exactly 
coincided, and must when complete have been most grand 
and beautiful Agricola's works covered about fifty-two 
feet, and Hadrian's about eighty-one. The works of 
Severus ran nearly parallel with the other two, — lay on 
the north never far distant. The nearest distance is 
about twenty yards, the greatest nearly a mile, the 
medium fifty yards. They consist of a stone wall eight 
feet thick and twelve feet high, with a ditch to the north 
thirty-six feet wide and fifteen deep. To the wall were 
added a number of stations or cities, eighty-one castles, 
and three hundred and thirty turrets. All these stations 
were joined by good military roads. 



JULIUS AGRICOLA, 

Of Julius Agricola, the best of the Roman commanders 
in Britain, we have an interesting account written by the 
great Roman historian Tacitus. The historian was the 
general's son-in-law, and was moved by affection as well 
as by intimate knowledge to write his life. "When 
Agricola was consul he contracted his daughter, a lady 
already of the happiest promise, to myself, then a very 
young man; and after his year of office was expired, I 
received her in marriage. He was then immediately ap- 
pointed governor of Britain." 

Tacitus proceeds to give a description of our island, and 
some parts of this description are curious. "On the south 
side the island is even within sight of Gaul, but its north- 
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em extremity has no opposite land, but is washed by a 
wide and open sea. The Roman fleet, at this period first 
sailing round this remotest coast, gave certain proof that 
Britain was an island; and at the same time discovered 
and subdued the Orcades,^ islands till then unknown. 
Thule^ was also distinctly seen, which winter and eternal 
snow had hitherto concealed. The sea is reported to be 
sluggish and laborious to the rower, and even to be 
scarcely agitated by winds. The cause of this stagnation 
I imagine to be the deficiency of land and mountains, 
where tempests are generated, and the difficulty with 
which such a mighty mass of waters is put in motion." 
In this account the facts and the reasoning are about 
equally incorrect. The Roman voyage must have been 
a summer one, for few seas are rougher than the one 
which beats against the Orkneys and Hebrides. 

The broken coast-line of Scotland was, however, cor- 
rectly observed " The dominion of the sea is nowhere 
more extensive. It carries many currents in this direc- 
tion and in that; and its ebbings and flo wings are not 
confined to the shore, but it penetrates into the heart of 
the country, and works its way among hills and moun- 
tains, as though it were in its own domain." 

Agricola's first acquaintance with Britain was at a time 
when the Roman power was by no means firmly secured 
" At no other time, in truth, was Britain more agitated 
or in a state of greater uncertainty. Our veterans were 
slaughtered, our colonies were burnt, our armies were cut 
off; we were then contending for safety, afterwards for 
victory." 

Just before the arrival of Agricola the Ordovices, the 
fierce people of North Wales, had cut off almost an entire 
corps of cavalry which was stationed on ftv^Vr ixQ^Ti^Ivst^ 

'Orkneyt. t Shettaadi, OT p«KViap% lQ*\an4. 
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and the colonists waited in suspense to know what the 
new governor would do. Though the season was far 
advanced Agricola determined to march out and face the 
danger. He drew together detachments from the legions, 
and when he saw that the Ordovices would not descend 
into the plains, he led an advanced party in person to 
the attack The Ordovices were almost totally extirpated, 
and Agricola then determined to make an attempt upon 
the island of Mona. A select body of auxiliaries, who 
were well acquainted with the fords, and accustomed to 
direct their horses and manage their arms while swimming, 
were ordered suddenly to plunge into the channel; by 
which movement, the enemy, who expected the arrival of 
a fleet, were struck with terror and astonishment. They 
therefore sued for peace and made a surrender of the 
island. 

When Agricola had made peace to prevail throughout 
the land he strove to win the Britons to the arts of peace. 
"He incited them by private instigations and public 
encouragements to erect temples, courts of justice, and 
dwelling-houses. He was also attentive to provide a 
liberal education for the sons of their chieftains; and his 
attempts were attended with such success, that they who 
lately disdained to make use of the Roman language, 
were now ambitious of becoming eloquent. Hence the 
Roman habit began to be held in honour, and the toga 
was frequently worn. At length they gradually deviated 
into a taste for those luxuries which stimulate to vice, 
porticoes, and baths, and the elegances of the table; and 
this, from their inexperience, they termed politeness, 
whilst in reality it constituted a part of their slavery." 

Agricola did not extend his conquests to Ireland, 
though he was tempted to do so. "I have frequently 
heard him say that a single legion and a few auxiliaries 
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would be sufficient to conquer Ireland; and that such an 
event would have contributed to restrain the Britons, by 
awing them with the prospect of the Eoman arms all 
round them, and, as it were, banishing liberty from their 
sight." 

One of the latest achievements of Agricola as governor 
of Britain was his defeat of the Caledonian chief Galgacus 
on the slopes of the Grampians. The opposing com- 
manders addressed stirring appeals to their soldiers. 
Galgacus called upon his followers to fight that day for 
their wives and little ones and their native land. "The 
Romans have no wives to animate them, no parents to 
upbraid their flight. Few in number, ignorant of the 
country, looking around in silent horror at woods, seas, 
and a heaven itself unknown to them, they are delivered 
by the gods, as it were imprisoned and bound into our 
hands." The Caledonians testified their applause after 
the barbarian manner, with songs, and yells, and dis- 
sonant shouts. 

Agricola's soldiers received his address with equal 
enthusiasm, and the battle began. The fighting was 
fierce, and the Romans were in danger of being over- 
whelmed by the vast numbers of their enemies; but the 
steadiness of Roman discipline prevailed, and a complete 
victory was gained. 

The night fell on a scene of confusion and horror, but 
on the next day a vast silence all around, desolate hills, 
the distant smoke of burning houses, and not a living 
soul to be seen, displayed more amply the face of 
victory. 

Agricola was shortly afterwards recalled to Rome. The 
t3n'ant Emperor Domitian was jealous of the achieve- 
ments of his brave general. He therefore c«wa^^ \3ftfe 
senate to decree Agiicoh triumplial oxnaxcvetAj^ «xv^ ^ 
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statue crowned with laurel, and expressed an intention 
to advance him to the higher dignity of the governorship 
of Syria. But when Agricola returned to Rome he was 
received at the palace with a slight embrace, but with not 
a word of praise or welcome. He resigned himself to ease 
and tranquillity, was modest in his dress and equipage; 
so that many, when they beheld Agricola, were apt to 
call in question his renown; few could interpret his con- 
duct. 



THE COMING OF THE SAXONS. 

In the latter part of the Roman dominion in Britain 
danger was not felt only in the north. Over the Ger- 
man Ocean came sea rovers who are mentioned as early 
as A.D. 288. The Romans built nine strong forts along 
the south-eastern coast to guard against these inroads, 
and one of their greatest officers was styled the " Count 
of the Saxon Shore." 

The Saxons were Pagans, but of a Paganism which 
differed essentially from the old Druidism. It was a 
grim and terrible theology. Woden or Odin was the 
terrible and severe god; the father of slaughter; the god 
that carried desolation and fire; the active and roaring 
deity; he who gives victory and who names those who 
are to be slain. With him were Frea his wife, the god- 
dess of love and pleasure; Thor who ruled the tempests; 
and Balder the sun-god. The Saxons believed in a 

• 

future life, and thet those who perished bravely in battle 
ascended to Valhalla. In that blessed region the day 
was spent in war and furious combat; but at eventide 
ths battle ceased, all wounds were suddenly healed, and 
}WUto $ ];>anquet, and feofited ou the exhaustless 
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flesh of the boar Serimner, and drank huge draughts of 
mead from the skulls of their enemies. There was a 
hell for the wicked, but by the word wicked was merely 
understood the cowardly and the slothful. This hell 
was called Niflheim, and there Hela dwelt. Her palace 
was Anguish, her table Famine, the threshold of her door 
was Precipice, her bed was Leanness, and her looks struck 
terror into every beholder. 

This was the wild faith of the men who now came 
swarming into Britain at the end of the Roman period. 
They came well armed. Every warrior had his dagger, 
his spear, his battle-axe, and his sword, all of steel. They 
had also bows and arrows, and a ponderous club bound 
and spiked with iron, a sort of sledge-hammer, a copy 
doubtless of the "mighty hammer" of Thor. The sea 
and the storm were their delight. "Tempests which 
inspire fear in other men, fill them with joy; the storm 
is their protection when pressed by an enemy, their veil 
and cover when they meditate an attack." 

These new invaders and conquerors of Britain were not 
all of one tribe. The band who under Hengist and 
Horsa were invited into the land by the Britons were 
Jutes from North Denmark They were soon followed 
by the Angles from South Denmark, and later by the 
Saxons from the coast land between the Elbe and the 
Zuyder Zee. It was in 449 that Vortigem the British 
chieftain invited Hengist and Horsa to help him drive 
back the Picts and Scots. They gave their help and 
received the Isle of Thanet as a reward, but made it 
a base from whence to overrun the land. There followed 
years of confused fighting, and in the end Eric, the son of 
Hengist, remained in possession of all Kent, and founded 
the first Saxon kingdom in our island. In 477 cam:^ E^W.^ 
the Saxon with hia three sons; landed in Sua^ex, ii^i^'aX^ 
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the Britons with great slaughter, and drove them into 
the forest of Andreade, and after much more fighting 
founded the kingdom of the South Saxons. 

Then came Cerdic, who conquered Hampshire and the 
Isle of Wight, and *founded the kingdom of Wessex. 
^ The country to the west of the Hampshire Avon remained 
for many years longer in possession of the Britons, who 
now yielded no ground without hard fighting. In 527 
came Ircenwine and took possession of the flats of Essex 
and founded the kingdom of the East Saxons. In 547 
Ida, at the head of a formidable band of Angles, landed 
at Flamborough Head, settled in the wild country, and 
founded the kingdom of Bernicia. 

Other invaders at the cost of much blood and time 
conquered the land as far south as the Humber and 
called it Deira. 

At the close of the sixth century came a great influx 
of Angles, who filled up the gap between the Humber 
and the East Saxons. Their kingdom was called East 
Anglia. Lastly, a branch of the Angles penetrating into 
the heart of the island founded a kingdom that extended 
from the Humber to the Severn, and that pressed on the 
borders of Wales. Wales itself remained unconquered, 
and so for a long while did Strathclyde and Cumbria, the 
country which extended from the Firth of Clyde to the 
Mersey. In 647 Wessex was extended so far as to in- 
clude Devonshire. The British king Cadwallader had 
resigned his earthly crown and gone to Rome as a pil- 
grim in search of a crown of glory; disunited and dis- 
heartened, the nobles of the land fled beyond sea to 
Brittany, and none were left to oppose the invaders 
except the peasantry. From the traditions of the country 
and the signs of camps, trenches, and fields of battle 
^pnewrf over it, we should judge tkat the rustics made a 
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vigorous defence. They made a stand on the river Exe, 
but being routed there, retreated to the right bank of 
the Tamar, abandoning all the fertile plains of Devon- 
shire, but still hoping to maintain themselves in the hilly 
country of ComwalL Defeat followed them to the Tamar, 
and the country beyond it, upon which they submitted 
to the Anglo-Saxons, who by this time may be called the 
English. 



INTRODUCTION OF CHKISTIANITY. 

Christianity reached these islands long before the 
coining of the Saxons. Tertullian, writing in A.D. 209, 
says that even those places in Britain hitherto inaccessible 
to the Eoman arms have been subdued to the gospel of 
Christ. Some investigators have attributed the work of 
founding Christianity in Britain to St. Peter, to James 
the son of Zebedee, to Simon Zelotes, and some to St. 
Paul himself. The monastic writers decorate their his- 
tories with the legend of Lucius, who was, they say, 
king of the whole island, was baptized, and earnestly 
desired the conversion of all his people. The Venerable 
Bede relates a story of the martyrdom of St. Alban 
which is highly coloured with miraculous incidents. 

About a quarter of a century before the Saxons began 
their conquest Ninian is said to have converted the Picts 
who lived southward of the Grampian Hills. Nearly at 
the same time St. Patrick had appeared in Ireland, and 
after sweeping away much of the old heathenism, had 
established Christianity as the national religion. About 
the year 550 St Mungo is supposed to have founded the 
see of Glasgow. But the most distinguished of the mk- 
tAonanes to Caledonia was St. Columba, \oiig^ New^'^i^Xi^^ 
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as the patron saint of Scotl&nd. He was bom in Ireland, 
and wuB connectod by birth with the royal families of the 
Irish and the Scots, He landed in Scotland in 563, and 
undertook the task of converting the heathen Ficts that 
oi'iiupied the country north of the Grantpians. 

He soon converted and baptized the Fictish king, whose 
subjects immediately followed the royal example Colum 
ba then settled in lona, vhere I e founded his celebrated 
monaatory and estabhslied a system of rehgious discipline 



-«*-. 




which became the model of many other mouastic institu- 
tions The small and barren island of lona soon became 
illustnous m the labours and tnumphs of the Christian 
Church, and the Culdees or pnests became adventurous 
missionaries to remote and dangerous fields. From that 
time forward many kings of Scotland, Ireland, and Nor- 
way were buried in the island. 

In the south of Britain, in the first fury of the Saxon in- 
vasion, the Christian Church, and every trace of it, were 
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destroyed. But in course of time the conquerors them- 
selves, becoming settled and peaceful, gradually acquired 
habits and a disposition favourable for their conversion 
to a religion of love and peace. When things were in 
this state a simple incident led to great results, Gregory, 
afterwards pope and sumamed the Great, passing one 
day through the streets of Borne was arrested at the 
market-place by the sight of some young slaves from 
Britain who were publicly exposed for sale. Struck with 
the beauty of their faces and their long fair hair, he 
asked from what part of the world they came, and 
whether they were Christians or heathens. He was told 
they were heathen boys of the nation of the Angles, 
"Angles I" said Gregory; "they have the faces of angels, 
and they ought to be made fellow-heirs of the angels in 
heaven. But of what province are they 'J" — "Of Deira," 
said the merchant. "De ir^!" said Gregory; "then they 
must be delivered from the wrath" — ^in Latin de ird — "of 
God And what is the name of their king?" — "iElla.'* 
"-^Ua; then Alleluia shall be sung in that land." 

When, some years after, Gregory became pope, he 
appointed the prior Augustine, with forty monks, to pro- 
ceed on a mission to England. There were many delays 
and misgivings upon the road, but Gregory passionately 
urged them on, and in the year 597 they landed in the 
Isle of Thanet and announced their mission to the king 
Ethelbert of Kent. This king was not entirely a stranger 
to Christianity, for he had married Bertha, a Christian 
princess from France, who had brought French priests; 
and a bishop over with her. The little church of St 
Martin, outside the eastern wall of Canterbury, was the 
place where they worshipped. King Ethelbert was now 
easily converted, and 10,000 of his people soon followed 
his example. The joy of Pope Gregory was so great 
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that he conferred the primacy of the whole island upon 
Canterbury, and sent the pall to Augustine, who had 
already been consecrated Archbishop of Canterbury by 
the prelate of Aries. 

The progress of the Christian faith was now rapid. 
In 604 Sebert, King of Essex and nephew to Ethelbert, 
was baptized, and the Christian church of St. Paul was 
erected in London, at or near the spot where formerly 
stood a Roman temple of Diana. The great kingdom of 
Northumbria followed, and again a princess was the 
channel through which Christianity reached the land. 
Edwin the king married Ethelberga, daughter of Ethel- 
bert of Kent. She brought with her to the north a priest, 
Paullinus, whose preaching, though long in vain, was at 
last victorious. A great council was called to decide 
whether the new religion should be adopted. One of the 
nobles rose and compared the present life of man, whose 
beginning and end is in darkness, to a swallow entering a 
banqueting-hall to find refuge from the storm without, 
flitting for a moment through the warm and cheerful 
room, and then passing out again into the gloom. If 
Christianity could explain from whence men came and 
whither they went his voice should be for adopting it. 
The pagan idols and temples were then destroyed, Paul- 
linus became Archbishop of York, and baptized, we are 
told, 12,000 converts in one day in the river Swale. 



THE ANGLO-SAXON CHURCH. 

The glory of the conversion of Pagan England does 
not belong wholly to Pope Gregory and Augustine. The 
rocky island peninsula of Lindisfame off the coast of 
Northumberland became for some time an even more 
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important missionary centre than Canterbury. The fierce 
Pagan King Penda of Mercia had well nigh driven 
Christianity out of the north, when Oswald, the new 
King of Northumbria, sought teachers from the sacred 
island of lona, where he himself had spent his youth. 
Corman, the first monk that was sent from lona, quickly 
returned, disheartened by the barbarous disposition and 
grossness of the people; but Aidan, another monk, vol- 
unteered to supply Corman's place. 

In the year 635 Aidan founded a monastery upon the 
bleak island of Lindisfarne; and there his religious com- 
munity flourished for more than two centuries, till it fell 
beneath the fury of the Danes. Aidan's gentleness, his 
devotion, and his simplicity of life were long remem- 
bered. 

Of still greater fame was Cuthbert, who was made 
Bishop of Lindisfarne in 685. He was, we are told, wont 
to resort to such places, and preach in such villages as, 
being seated high up amid craggy uncouth moimtains, 
were frightful to others to behold, and whose poverty 
and barbarity rendered them inaccessible to other 
teachers. There he would often stay a week, sometimes 
two or three, and sometimes a whole month, before he 
returned home, continuing among the moimtains to allure 
that rustic people by his preaching and example to 
the things of heaven. 

To this time too belongs the poem of Caedmon, the 
first great work in the English language. A noble lady, 
Hilda, founded a monastery at Wliitby, and Caedmon 
was one of the brethren. We are told that before he 
became a monk he could not compose and sing like his 
fellows, and would retire from an entertainment when 
the instrument was coming to him in turn. After one of 
these occasions, a person appeared to him in his sleep and 
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said, " Caedmon, sing some song to me." He answered, 
" I cannot sing, and for that reason I left the entertain- 
ment." The other said, "However, you shall sing." 
*' What shall I sing?" rejoined he. " Sing the beginning 
of created beings." Hereupon he began to sing to the 
praise of God verses which he had never heard before. 
In the morning this wonder was told to the monks and 
to the abbess Hilda. They concluded that heavenly grace 
had been conferred upon him. They expounded to him 
a passage in holy writ, ordering him if he could to put 
the same into verse. Then Caedmon, keeping in mind all 
he heard, and as it were chewing the cud, converted the 
same into most harmonious verse. He sang the creation 
of the world, the origin of man, and all the history of 
Genesis. 

A few years later the Venerable Bede lived and died 
in the monastery of Jarrow, on the banks of the Tyne. 
He himself says, "All my life I spent in that same 
monastery, giving my whole attention to the study of the 
Holy Scriptures, and in the intervals between the hours 
of regular discipline and the duties of singing in the 
church, I always took pleasure in learning, or teaching, 
or writing something." His name and the fame of his 
learning were known throughout western Europe. His 
Ecclesiastical History of Britain is a noble work, and 
gives us a clear and living picture of that early time. 

He was well versed in Greek and Latin, but " he loved 
his own English tongue, he was skilled in English song, 
his last work was a translation into English of the Gospel 
of St. John, and almost the last words that broke from 
his lips were some English rhymes upon death." 

Meanwhile in South Britain fresh life revived in the 
church with the coming of Archbishop Theodore. Like 
St. Paul he was a native of Tarsus, in Cilicia, and was 
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eminent for his learning. He brought with him a valu- 
able library of Latin and Greek authors, among which 
were the works of Homer, and established schools of 
learning for the clergy and laity. Many English priests, 
we are told, soon became as familiar with the Greek and 
Latin languages as with their native tongue. 

Hitherto each Saxon kingdom had formed one diocese, 
but Theodore now subdivided the larger ones. Thus 
Mercia was divided into the dioceses of Lichfield, Wor- 
cester, Hereford, and Chester. The priests had hitherto 
wandered from place to place in the discharge of their 
office, but they now had fixed stations assigned them, 
and Theodore prevailed upon the kings to impose a tax 
upon their subjects, called kirk-scot, for the regular sup- 
port of the church and clergy. 

In later times the church fell back into a state of 
grossness. The monasteries in particular, founded at 
first as abodes of piety and letters, and as refuges for the 
desolate and the penitent, became the haunts of idleness 
and superstition. The inroads of the Danes worked 
towards the same end, for their rage was especially fierce 
against churches and priests. The priest was massacred 
at the altar; the monk perished in his cell; and the 
course of the Northmen might be traced by the ashes of 
sacred edifices that had been pillaged and consumed. 
King Alfred tells us that at his accession he could find 
very few priests north of the Humber who were able to 
translate the Latin service into the vulgar tongue; and 
south of the Thames not one. 

In the later Saxon church there is no name greater 
than that of Dimstan. Of this remarkable man we are 
told that he was an excellent composer in music; he 
played skilfully upon various instruments; was a painter, 
a worker in design, and a caligrapher; a jeweller and a 
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blacksmith. He was as much statesman as churchman, 
and during the reigns of Edgar and Edward II. he wielded 
the whole power of the government. One great object 
of his life was to reduce all the clergy under the monastic 
yoke, and to carry out completely the rule of celibacy. 
The married clergy were required to dismiss their wives 
and children or to retire from their charges, and the 
secular canons were driven out of the cathedrals and 
their places were filled with monks. 



STRUGGLE FOR SUPREMACY AMONG THE 

SAXON KINGDOMS. 

As the separate kingdoms within the British island 
have been gradually knit together into one, so did the 
various Saxon states in England very slowly grow into 
one kingdom. For a long time it was doubtful which 
would become the leading state. The Saxon Chronicle 
gives a list of seven princes, whom it styles Bretwaldas, 
and each of these in turn seems to have enjoyed some 
sort of supremacy over the other Saxon kings. The little 
kingdom of Sussex was the first to enjoy this dignity; 
then Wessex, while still a small kingdom; then Kent, 
under Ethelbert, the first Christian king in Saxon Eng- 
land; then East Anglia. The fifth Bretwalda was Edwin 
the great king of Northumberland, the story of whose con- 
version to Christianity is so interesting. Three kings of 
Northumbria in succession — Edwin, Oswald, and Oswio 
— were Bretwaldas; and it seemed possible enough that 
this northern kingdom might become supreme. The 
limits of the kingdom stretched away beyond the modem 
limits oi England as far as the Firth of Forth, and Edwin 
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built the fortress of Edinburgh as a frontier fortress 
against the Picts and Scots. Edwin extended his power 
in all directions, and in one battle, we are told, five West 
Saxon kings fell fighting against him. Edwin's great 
rival was Penda, the fierce heathen king of Mercia, and 
in a great battle at Heathfield, near the Trent, Edwin 
was slain. For a time Mercia was now supreme, and there 
seemed a danger that heathenism might once more pre- 
vail throughout the land. East Anglia was overrun and 
conquered, and the West Saxons, who had advanced 
their conquests somewhat northward of the Thames and 
Avon, were driven back to the south of these rivers. 

The struggle between Mercia and Northumbria was 
long and fierce. The heathen Penda was assisted by 
Cadwalla, the Christian king of the old British kingdom 
of Strathclyde, and Northumbria could hardly bear up 
against this combined onset. But in 634 Cadwalla, the 
hero of many battles, was slain, and his army, which 
was styled " the invincible," was annihilated at Hexham 
hy Oswald, the sixth Bretwalda, the nephew of the famous 
Edwin. Eight years afterwards Oswald, like his uncle, 
fell in battle against Penda; but in 654 Penda himself 
was slain at the battle of Wingfield, near York. This 
battle is important, not only because Penda fell, who for so 
many years had been the scourge of Britain, but because 
it was the final struggle of heathendom against Chris- 
tianity. Within the bounds of our island Mercia was for 
a time overpowered by Northumbria, whose king, Oswio, 
was the seventh Bretwalda, and Picts and Scots, as well 
as the Saxons and Welsh, admitted his supremacy. 

But Oswio's successors were feeble, and the greatness 
of Northumbria passed away for ever. The external 
dominion over neighbouring states was lost «A» oxicfc^ «xA 
the Idngdom itselt was torn with intestme c\v\aitA^. \tv 

(80) c 
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the course of a single century fourteen kings reigned — 
six were murdered by their kinsmen or competitors, 
five were expelled by their subjects, two became monks, 
and one only died with the crown upon his head. 

During the eighth century Mercia became once more 
the ruling state. It was now a Christian kingdom, and was 
ruled by a succession of most vigorous kings. Under one 
of these. King Oflfa, Mercia became more powerful than 
it had been even under Penda. Offa reduced the smaller 
kingdoms of East Anglia — Essex, Kent, and Sussex — to 
subjection, and drove back the Welsh kings beyond the 
Wye. To secure his western frontier he caused a great 
ditch and rampart to be made, beginning near the mouth 
of the Dee in Flintshire, and ending near Bristol on the 
Severn. Portions of this great work still remain, and 
are still called Oflfa's Dyke. He built a palace at 
"Tam worth Town" which was the wonder of the age, 
and his medals and coins are of much better taste and 
workmanship than those of any other Saxon monarch. 
He corresponded on equal terms with Charlemagne, and 
after a long and glorious reign he died in 795, and was 
buried at St. Alban's Abbey, the finest of the many 

churches which he had 
built. 

While Northumbria and 
Mercia were striving for 
supremacy, Wessex was 
. carrying on an arduous 
struggle with the Welsh 
of Devon and Cornwall 
Slowly but steadily the western frpntier was pushed for- 
ward, and Taunton and Exeter became in turn frontier for- 
tresses. Supremacy over the other Saxon states was not 
yet to b6 thought of, and it was with difficulty that Wess(X 
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maintained its independence against Mercia. But within 
a few years after the death of Oflfa a king of the West 
Saxons was chosen who slowly but surely gained a 
supremacy over England, which his descendants never 
again entirely lost. Egbert, the new West Saxon king, 
had been tried by adversity. While still young he had 
been forced to fly for his life, and sought refuge first 
in Mercia with Oflfa, and then on the Continent with the 
famous Charlemagne. With him he remained some four- 
teen years, was kindly treated, was employed in the 
emperor's army, and learned the best of lessons from this 
wise and valiant teacher. 

Beortric, King of Wessex, died in 800, and Egbert 
returned to his native land. The people of Wessex 
received him joyfully, and he was chosen king. He 
reigned thirty-six years; he reduced all the other Saxon 
kingdoms to a greater or less degree of subjection. The 
smaller states received him willingly as a protector against 
the tyranny of Mercia, and from this time forward Kent 
and Sussex became integral parts of the West Saxon 
kingdom. The struggle with the West Welsh went on, 
and the English frontier was extended to the Tamar. 

The Mercians endeavoured to check the growth of his 
power, and more than once broke into Wessex But in 
823 they were completely overthrown at EUandun in 
Wiltshire. A few years later the whole of Mercia had 
to submit, and Egbert then crossed the Humber, and 
received the submission of that kingdom also. Egbert 
therefore well deserved the title which the chronicles 
give him of Eighth Bretwalda. 
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KEIGN OF KING ALFRED. 

Alfred when a child was taken twice to Rome, once 
when he was five years old and again when he was eight 
On this last occasion he stayed nearly a year at Rome, 
and returning thence through France he resided some 
time at Paris, where the court was the most brilliant in 
Europe after that of Constantinople. Alfred, who at 
home had lived in wooden houses and been accustomed 
to see mud huts with thatched roofs, could hardly fail of 
being struck with the splendour of these two capitals, 
And it is probable he received impressions which were 
afterwards of benefit to himself and his kingdom. 

But at home stem duties soon awaited him. During 
his father Ethelwolf's reign the Danes gave no rest to 
the land. They ravaged all the southern coasts of Wessex 
and Kent; they audaciously sailed up the Thames and 
the Medway; they stormed and pillaged London, Roches- 
ter, and Canterbury. Alfred^s elder brothers reigned 
with no better fortune, for Ethelbert saw his capital, 
Winchester, burned, and the Danes permanently estab- 
lishing themselves in the Isle of Thanet, while Ethelred 
in one year had to fight nine pitched and murderous 
battles against these terrible enemies. Ethelred died in 
871 of woimds received in battle, and Alfred then re- 
ceived the crown, a gift which seemed of little worth. 

The Danes held the Isle of Thanet, which gave them 
the command of the Thames and the coasts of Kent and 
Essex. They had thoroughly conquered all Northumber- 
land from the Tweed to the Humber; and with numbers 
constantly increasing they swept through and ravaged ' 
all the midland counties. Formerly the English expected 
their arrival in the spring and their departure in the 
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autumn^ but now a Danish army had wintered seven 
years in the land, and there was no longer a hope of their 
ever departing. For the first few years of his reign 
Alfred fought bravely against the Danes and with varied 
fortunes. At last in 878, on Twelfth Night, as the 
Saxons were feasting at Chippenham, the Danes suddenly 
burst in and slaughtered most of them, the king with a 
little band escaping to the woods and moors. The story 
of his finding refuge in Athelney, of his neglecting to 
turn the cakes, the angry words of the shepherd's wife — 

"There, don't you see the cakes on fire? Then wherefore turn 
them not? 
You're glad mough to eat them, when they are piping hot " — 

are known to every one. 

But soon fortune turned. The men of Somerset, Dor- 
set, Wiltshire, and Hampshire began to flock to him; 
the Danes were in their turn taken by surprise, and were 
thoroughly beaten at Ethandune, only five months after 
Alfred's flight from Chippenham. The Danish leader, 
Gothrun, now yielded to Alfred, and liberal terms of 
peace were granted him. All the eastern side of the 
island from the Tweed to the Thames was surrendered 
to the Danes and took the name of the Danelagh, which 
it retained down to the time of the Norman Conquest 
Shortly afterwards Gothrun was baptized; Alfred stood 
as godfather, and sent him away richly laden with gifts. 
For fifteen years England was scarcely troubled by the 
Danes; but in 893 the men of Kent, gazing from their 
cliffs, saw the horizon darkened with a fleet of 250 Danish 
ships. Their leader was the famous Hasting, who now 
for three years gave Alfred no rest. Now in Kent, then 
in Devonshire, in Shropshire, in Cheshire, sometimes on 
the Lea, sometimes on the Thames, sometimes on the 
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Severn, the Danish leader moved so swiftly and entrenched 
himself so securely that Alfred could hardly drive him 
oat But at last, being watched on every side and worn 
oat with constant losses, Hasting's spirit began to break, 
and in 896 he took an indignant and reluctant farewell 
of England For the rest of Alfred's reign there was peace 
in the land 

Alfred's labours for the improvement of his kingdom 
were unceasing. He caused vessels to be built far ex- 
ceeding those of his enemies in length of keel, swiftness, 
and steadiness. He caused a survey to be made of the 
coast and navigable rivers, and ordered castles to be 
erected at those places most accessible to the landing of 
the enemy. He revised the laws of the Anglo-Saxons, 
and he established so excellent a system of police that 
towards the end of his reign it was generally asserted, 
that one might have hung golden bracelets and jewels on 
the public highways and crossroads, and no man would 
have dared to touch them for fear of the law. 

He was fond of learning, and exhorted the bishops 
that henceforth '^ all good and useful books be translated 
into the language which we all understand, so that all 
the youths of England may be grounded in letters, for 
they cannot profit in any pursuit till they are well able 
to read English.'' He himself translated various works 
from Latin into Anglo-Saxon. Sea affairs, geography, 
and the description of countries then little known, formed 
one of his favourite subjects for writing. 

From voyagers whom he sent out expressly himself, he 
obtained a description of Bulgaria, Sclavonia, Bohemia, 
and Germany. Having learned there were colonies of 
Christian Syrians on the coasts of Malabar and Coro- 
mandel, he sent out Swithelm, Bishop of Sherbum, to 
India — sl (remendoos journey va those days. The stout- 
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hearted bishop went and returned in safety, bringing with 
him presents of gems and Indian spices. 



KING ALFRED AS AN AUTHOR 

A pretty story is told of Alfred when he was a child. 
One day his mother showed him and his brothers a 
beautiful volume filled with o\6> English songs, and with 
rich pictures and finely painted initial letters, and said, 
" The one among you children who can first say this book 
by heart shall have it" And Alfred said, "Mother, 
will you really give the book to the one who learns it 
the quickest and repeats it to youl" And his mother 
smiled and said, " Yes, to him will I give it." So he 
directly took the book out of her hands, went with it to 
his teacher and read; and after he had read it, he brought 
it again to his mother and repeated it to her. 

There are serious doubts of the perfect accuracy of this 
story, though it is found in the writings of Bishop Asser, 
the friend and companion of Alfred in his later years. 
But it at least indicates his early love for learning, a love 
which certainly grew with his years, and which now forms 
perhaps the purest glory of his reign. 

Before he became acquainted with Asser he had endea- 
voured to profit by the learning of his bishops; he caused 
one of them to read to him at every leisure moment, and 
in this way he mastered many books before he was able 
to read them for himself. 

He may already in his youth'^have learned his mother 
tongue, but he was grown to manhood before he mastered 
Latin, and probably he made but Uttle progress in the art 
of writing. It is uncertain whether tliat T[>i:a^cic-\io^Nq\a^ 
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he always carried in his bosom, and out of which, in the 
days when all seemed lost, he derived consolation, was 
copied by his own hand. But the taste for collecting, 
compiling, and preserving seemed to have been bom 
with him; and if he himself was not able to do it, he 
employed some one who could, to transcribe first the 
services of the hours, also some psalms, and many 
prayers. When in later times he selected the faithful 
Asser as his teacher, all the leaves of the book were 
already filled. 

" As we were both one day sitting in the royal cham- 
ber," says Asser, " and were conversing as was our wont, 
it chanced that I recited to him a passage out of a certain 
book. After he had listened with fixed attention and 
expressed great delight, he showed me the little book 
which he always carefully carried about with him, and 
in which the daily lessons, psalms, and prayers were 
written, and begged me to transcribe that passage into 
his book." 

But every corner of the book was found to be already 
written on, and a new book had to be commenced. This 
little book grew till it became the size of a psalter; and 
because he always wished to have it at hand day and 
night, the king named it his "Manual." It contained 
many historical notes in the king's own hand, and from 
the fragments of it which have been preserved in other 
works, we know that the "Manual "must have been Alfred's 
most original work, but unfortunately not a single entire 
copy has been preserved. 

All the rest of Alfred's works with which we are ac- 
quainted are translations, but they are executed with 
such peculiar freedom as almost to merit the title of 
original. Among his translations perhaps the chief was 
the ^^Gonsohtiona " of Boethius. The writer had been 
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cast into a dangean bj a iving of the Goths, niio ruled 
oyer Italy, and had there consoled himself bj reprodnc- 
ing in a beaatifiil form the best lessons of patience and 
fortitade to be gathered from the ancient philosophy. 
This work of the hist Boman poet and phflosopher was 
held in hig^ esteem daring the middle age& 

Wherever a newly-formed language was appUed to 
Uteratnre, a translation of Boethius into the popular 
dialect was never omitted The Anglo-Saxons received 
one from their best prose writer, the king himself. 
Alfred altered much where he thought he could improva 
Whenever in the Latin volumes there is mention made 
of the nothingness of all earthly splendour, his noble soul 
inspires the words of the Eoman with deeper fulness of 
meaning, and with thoughts springing from a truer 
humanity; and when Boethius comes to speak of the 
nature of God and man's relation to him, Alfred from 
Us own heart writes down all he thinks and feels of 
God's goodness, and wisdom, and holiness. 

The king's next work was the translation of the Chro- 
nicle of the Worldy by Orosius. The original is not an 
excellent work, but it was the best Alfred could find to 
his hand when he wished to give his countrymen a 
sketch of the geography and history of the whole world 
He added much from his own knowledge, especially in 
what concerned the geography of Germany, and he 
added the narratives of two navigators — Ohthere and 
Wulfstan — taking down the words from their own lips. 
The former of these was a wealthy mariner and whale- 
fisher, who in his voyages had sailed into the White Sea 
and the country of the Finns. Wulfstan sailed through 
the Baltic, and gave a description of the people who lived 
on those shores. 

Another work to which Alfred set \i\m«^\l nj^a ^^ 
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translation of Bede's history. Here again he made many 
alterations, omitting much which concerned only the 
north of England, but carefully retaining all which would 
be interesting to his West Saxon people. 

The other works of Alfred related to subjects of re- 
ligion. He took peculiar delight in the writings of 
Gregory the Great, whose history is blended for ever 
with that of Saxon England. From the many writings 
of this great pope Alfred selected the Pastoral Care, and 
rendered it with great fidelity into the Saxon tongue. 
In the preface he speaks of the desolation of the land and 
the decay of learning which the inroads of the Danes 
had caused, and recalls with touching regret the happier 
times which had gone before. Speaking of the clergy of 
his own day he says, "So entirely has knowledge escaped 
from the English people, that there are only a few on this 
side of the Humber, who can understand the divine ser- 
vice, or even explain a Latin epistle in English; and I 
believe not many on the other side of the Humber either. 
But they are so few, that indeed I cannot remember one 
south of the Thames when I began to reign." 

The king sent a copy of the Pastoral Care to each bishop 
in his kingdom, and three of these copies have been pre- 
served to the present day, with inscriptions addressed to 
Plegmund, Archbishop of Canterbury, Werfrith, Bishop 
of Worcester, and Wulfsig, Bishop of Sherborne. 

Other writings are ascribed to Alfred, and probably to 
his influence do we owe the famous Saxon Chronicle, 
which from this time forward gives so faithful a picture 
of Old England. — PaidL 
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KING ALFRED'S SUCCESSORS. 

When Alfred died in 901 his son Edward was at once 
chosen king. But Ethelwald, the son of Ethelred, Alfred's 
elder brother, now claimed the crown and caused much 
trouble for some years. Ethelwald first seized the castle 
of Wimbome in Dorsetshire; but when King Edward 
came against him with his army he stole away by night 
to the Danes in Northumbria, and they received him for 
their king. 

In 904 Ethelwald came with a fleet to Essex and the 
people submitted to him, and the next year he persuaded 
the people of East Anglia to break the peace, and an 
army of them went ravaging into Wessex as far as 
Cricklade in Wiltshire. King Edward on his side with 
an army ravaged the country between the dykes and the 
Ouse, and as far north as the Fens. He then turned to 
come home, but part of his force remained behind and 
were surrounded by the Danes. A fierce fight took place 
and many leaders fell on either side, but among them 
was Ethelwald, so that he gave trouble to Edward no 
longer. The next year Edward made peace both with 
East Anglia and Northumbria. 

The peace was, however, often broken by the Danes, 
and they broke into and ravaged Mercia. In 911 they 
advanced as far as the Severn, and were there defeated 
with great slaughter by Edward. Mercia was at this time 
most bravely and prudently governed by Ethelfleda, the 
sister of Edward. In her the spirit of her father Alfred 
seemed to shine with undiminished brightness. In 912 
her husband Ethelred, the Alderman of Mercia, died, and 
for eight years she, as the Lady of Mercia, governed the 
land alone. Her brother Edward looV '^o^'s»^^i\Q\Jk^ <^V 
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London and Oxford, and she defended the rest with the 
spirit of a warrior. She fortified her frontier towns 
Chester, Tamworth, Bridgenorth, Warwick, Hertford, 
and others. She drove the Danes out of Derby and 
Leicester, and defeated the Welsh at Brecknock, and took 
the wife of their king prisoner. The Lady of Mercia 
died in 920, and was buried in St. Peter's Church at 
Gloucester, and King Edward then took the direct rule 
of Mercia into his own hands. He continued his sister's 
plan of reducing the Danish towns to submission, and of 
then fortifying them strongly. In the year 924 we read 
that Edward " went with his forces to Nottingham, and 
commanded the town to be built on the south side of the 
river, over against the other, and the bridge over the 
Trent between the two towns; and then he went into 
Peakland, to Bakewell, and commanded a town to be 
built nigh thereto. And King Edward was chosen for 
father and lord by the King of the Scots and the whole 
nation of the Scots, and by Reginald and the son of 
Eadulf, and by all those that dwell in Northumbria, as 
well Enghsh as Danes, and Northmen and others, and 
also by the King of the Strathclyde Britons and by all 
the Strathclyde Britons." 

Edward had thus lived to establish a supremacy over 
the whole island of Great Britain, and he died the next 
year and was buried at Winchester. 

Edward's dominion far exceeded in extent that of his 
father Alfred; but his son Athelstan, who was crowned^ 
in 925, established a more brilliant throne, and made a 
still nearer approach to the sovereignty of all England. 

1 Athelstan was crowned at Kingston-on-Thames, as were several Saxon 

kings after him. Not till the time of Harold did coronations take place at 

Westminster. The stone which is shown in p. 46 formerly stood in the ancient 

ebspel of St Maiy at Kingston-on-Thames. The chapel no longer exists, and 

ih^stoDe Ib Bet up on a pedestal in the High Street 
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By war and policy he reduced nearly all Wales to tran- 
quillity if not to vassalage. A tribute was certainly 
paid during a part of the reign, and, together with gold, 
and silver, and beevee, the Welsh were bound to send 
their beet hounds and hawks to the court of Athelstan. 
He next turned his arms against the old tribes of Corn- 
wall, who were still turbulent and imiiatient of the Saaon 




power. He drove them from Devonshire, into which 
they bad broken, and reduced them to obedience and 
good order beyond tlie Tamar. 

In 937 Athelstan was assailed by a more powerful con- 
federacy than had ever before been formed against a 
Saxon king. Olave or Anlaf, a Danish prince, who had 
already been settled in Northumbria, but who had lately 
taken Dublin and made considerable conquests in Ireland, 
sailed up the Humber with 620 ships. His friend and 
ally Constantino, King of the Scots, the '^■^\ft q1 SSsafiit 
djrd^ and the people ot North Wales ^exe ai^'o^'ai^E^si^ 
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and ready to join him. Yet this combined force, formid- 
able as it was, was utterly destroyed at Brunanburh, 
where Athelstan gained one of the most splendid victories, 
and where five Danish kings and seven earls fell Anlaf 
escaped with a wretched fragment of his forces to Ireland; 
and Constantine fled to the hilly country north of the 
friths. The writer of the Chronicle bursts out into a 
noble song beginning :— 

Now Athelstan king, 
Of earls the lord, 
To warriors the ring-giver, 
And his brother also, 
Edmund the Etheling, 
Life long gloiy 
Won in the fight 
With the sword's edge 
By Brunanburh. 

After this great victory none seem to have dared again 
to raise arms against Athelstan in any part of the island. 
From this time Athelstan laid aside the limited title of 
his fathers and assumed that of "King of the Anglo- 
Saxons," or " King of the English," a title which had been 
given to several of them in the letters of the Roman 
popes and bishops, but had not been used by the Jdngs 
themselves. His father and his grandfather Alfred had 
simply styled themselves Kings of AVessex, or of the 
West Saxons. 

Under Athelstan the English court was polished to a 
considerable degree, and became the chosen residence or 
asylum of several foreign princes. Harold the King of 
Norway intrusted his son Haco to the care and tuition 
of Athelstan, and the prince afterwards succeeded to the 
Norwegian throne and distinguished himself as a legisla^ 
tor. Louia of France took refuge in Loudon before he 
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secured his tlirone; and the Celtic princes of Brittany, 
when expelled from their states by the Northmen, fled 
to the court of Athelstan in preference to all others. He 
bestowed his sisters in marriage on the first sovereigns 
of the times, and enjoyed great respect throughout 
Europe. Like his grandfather Alfred he was very fond 
of the Bible, and promoted the translation of it into the 
spoken language of the people. 

He died in 940, being only in his forty-seventh year, 
and was buried in the Abbey of Malmesbury. 



THE SAXON CHRONICLE. 

The work which passes under the name of the Saxon 
Chronicle is a narrative, written at different dates and in 
the Anglo-Saxon language, of the most important events 
of English history from the earliest times down to the 
year 1154. 

The language of the latest entries in it does not differ 
very greatly from modern Enghsh; but the earlier part is 
much more rude and ancient, and the language is quite 
unintelligible to the modem Englishman who has not 
made Anglo-Saxon a study. It is therefore almost cer- 
tain that for the latter part of the Chronicle the events 
which it records were written down in the very years 
when they happened. 

There are now in existence six ancient manuscript 
copies of the Saxon Chronicle. One of these is called 
the Plegmund Manuscript, for there is reason to think 
that the good Archbishop Plegmund in King Alfred^s 
reign wrote it with his own hand. It appears to be 
written in the wery same handwriting do^WTi \iO \Xxfe ^^^s: 
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891, and this was the year in which Plegmund was made 
archbishop. 

It seems probable enough that it was through Alfred's 
encouragement that the Chronicle came to be regularly 
kept. We know that he was interested in the history of 
his country, and we are told that he had at Winchester a 
copy of a chronicle fastened by a chain, so that all who 
wished might read. 

Another of the manuscripts is written in the same hand 
with much neatness from the beginning to the end; and 
the handwriting resembles that ascribed to St. Dunstan, 
the famous archbishop of Edgar's reign. It comes to an 
end with the year 977, and was probably written about 
that time. 

Another is known by the name of the Abingdon 
Chronicle, and is believed to have been written and pre- 
served in the Abingdon Monastery. It comes to an end 
in 1066, after giving a minute account of Harold's great 
victory at Stamford Bridge. 

All of the manuscripts terminate at different dates, and 
their resemblances and differences are very curious. It 
would seem that in every monastery there was a monk 
whose duty it was to write down any events that con- 
cerned the monastery itself, and also any events that 
concerned the kingdom at large. Copies of these fentries 
were perhaps passed round from one monastery to another. 

The early entries in the Chronicle are very similar to 
the early part of Bede's history, and this book was no 
doubt used and copied by the earliest chroniclers. 

The entries in the Chronicle are very various in char- 
acter and in length. For some years there are no entries 
whatever. Sometimes the entry may be about some 
wonderful sight in the heavens. Thus, in the year 806, 
. when Egbert was reigning, we aie told that a cross ap- 
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peared in the moon on Wednesday at dawn; and after- 
wards in the same year in September a wonderful circle • 
was seen about the sun. Or the entry may be perhaps 
some marvel told by a wandering pilgrim. Thus we 
are told in the year 797 tliat the Komans cut out the 
tongue of Pope Leo, and put out his eyes, and drove him 
from his see; and soon afterwards, God helping, he was 
able to see and speak, and again was pope as he was 
before. In this same year the body of Witburga was 
found at Derham, all whole and uncorrupted, five-and- 
fifty years after she had departed this life. 

Often the entry is a tale of fierce fighting, as in that for 
the year 755. 

" King Cynewulf of Wessex had displaced one of his 
alderman for his unjust doings, and the alderman was 
afterwards slain by an enemy. His brother Cyneard 
then planned revenge against King Cynewulf, and came 
against him with a band of men when he was in a house 
in Merton. The king, perceiving the house was sur- 
rounded, went to the door and manfully defended him- 
self until he beheld Cyneard, and then he rushed upon 
him and sorely wounded him; and they all continued 
fighting against the king till they had slain him. Upon 
this the king's thanes, roused by the cries, ran quickly 
anned to the spot; and Cyneard offered money and life 
to each of them, and not one of them would take it, but 
they continued fighting till they all fell except one, a 
British hostage, and he was sorely wounded. Then on 
the morrow the rest of the king's thanes, hearing the king 
^as slain, rode thither. They found the gates of Merton 
closed against them, and Cyneard offered them their 
choice of land and money if they would grant him the 
^ligdom, and showed them that their own kmsnietwet^ 
^ith him, men who would not desert Vviia. TiuVi ^Jias^ 

(99) i> 
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answered that no kinsman was dearer to them than their 
lord, and that they would never follow his murderer. 
And then they continued fighting around the gate until 
they had made their way in, and slew Cyneard and all 
the men that were with him except one, who was the 
alderman's godson; and he escaped with life, though he 
was wounded in many places." 

Perhaps the most interesting entries in the Chronicle 
are those of King Alfred's time. The narrative is full of 
life and vigour, and was doubtless written down while 
the events were fresh in men's minds. Under the date 
of 893 the invasion of the Danish leader Hastings is de- 
scribed: — "In this year the great army came again from 
the eastern kingdom to Boulogne, and there was shipped; 
so that they came over in one passage horses and all; and 
they came to land at Limne mouth with two hundred and 
fifty ships. This port is in the eastern part of Kent at 
the east end of the great wood which we call Andred; the 
river of which we before spoke flows out of the weaJd. 
On this river they towed up their ships as far as the 
weald, four miles from the outward harbour, and there 
stormed a fortress; within the fortress a few churls were 
stationed, and it was in part only constructed. Then 
soon after that Hasten with eighty ships landed at the 
mouth of the Thames, and wrought himself a fortress at 
Milton, and the other army did the same at Appledore." 

As a specimen of the Saxon language the last sentence 
may be repeated: — 

Tha sona aefter thaem com Haesten mid LXXX 

Then soon after that came with 

scipa up on Temese muthan ond worhte him geweorc 

■hipe into Thames mouth and wrought himself a fortress 

aet Middeltune, ond se other here aet Apuldre. 

ai Milton, and the army at Appledore. 
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SAXON MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. 

The Saxon people were divided into two great classes 
— the eorls and the ceorls. The former comprised the 
ethelbom, eoldermen, or men of princely descent. The 
latter were the freebom, who dwelt in the township, 
village, or farm under the rule of their feudal superior. 
They were so strictly bound to the soil that they could 
not remove from the estate on which they were born; 
and when this was sold they passed to the new purchaser 
like the cattle that grazed or the trees that grew upon it. 

But a worse condition was that of the serfs or slaves, 
who formed a large portion of the population. They 
were bound to serve their lord at home or afield without 
wages, except the food and clothing which he was pleased 
to give them. While the ceorl was protected by the laws, 
the slave might be confined, whipped, or branded with- 
out appeal, and was frequently yoked to the car or 
plough, and we read of " teams of men " in the inven- 
tories of the day. The Britons who were not extermi- 
nated passed for the most part into this class, and many 
Saxons forfeited their liberty through crime; or were 
obhged to sell it through poverty. In the frequent 
famines that occurred, chiefly from the Danish inroads, 
parents sold their own children to save them from a death 
of hunger. In this way each noble household was 
abundantly supplied with slaves, and we read of one 
Saxon abbot who had 10,000 for his share. But the 
Church on the whole steadily encouraged the manumis- 
sion of the serfs, and King Alfred decreed that when a 
Christian man was purchased as a slave he should only 
serve for six years, but on the seventh be set at libertY. 

The first Saxon churches partook of t\ie t\x^^ ^yck^^'^I 



of the period, and were constructed only of timber and 
roofed with th&tch, as in the instances of Lindlsfame and 
York, wliile nothiiif; but the alttir was 
The church at Greenstead 
is believed to be an existing specimen. 
According to ancient legends this 
simple stracture was erected to servo 
as a shrine for the body of St. Ed- 




mund, A.D. 1010. The nave is entirely composed of 

the trunks of large oaks spUt ajid roughly hewed on both 
sides, and tlien set upright and close to each other. 

The dwellings of the people were in general low and 
mean, in strong contrast with the stately edifices which 
the Normans afterwards built. 

King Alfred, before he could begin his study in earnest, 
was obliged to invent a Isntem to guard his candles from 
being blown out by the winds that swept through his 
apartment. 

The rooms were often, however, hung with rich tapes- 
try, generally of silk, sometimes adorned with rich 
needle-work of gold. One of these which was made in 
the ninth century represented the destruction of Troy, 
and another wrought by King Alfred's daughter, Ethel- 
fleda, was embroidered with the actions of her husband, 
^^n'ihnod, in needlework of gold. 
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The Saxons were vigorous feeders, and appear to have 
cared more for quantity than for quality. Swine's flesh 
was their chief meat, but beef and fish, and especially 
eels, were abundantly consumed. The dinner-table was 
covered with a table-cloth, and abundantly provided with 
knives and spoons, but with no forks. The roast -meats 
were generally presented by servants to the company on 
spits, and each man cut from the joint with his knife the 
portion he required. They were heavy drinkers and loud 
in their mirth when drinking, and the following extract 
from a translation of the Saxon poem of Jvdith was no 
doubt a faithful picture of the noble and even royal 
banquets of the author's own day. Then was Holo- 
femes — , 

" Enchanted with the wine of men : 
In the haU of the guests 
He laughed and shouted, 
He roared and dinned, 
That the children of men might hear afar. 
How the sturdy one 
Stormed and clamoured, 
Animated and elated with wine." 

In articles of rich ornament the Anglo-Saxons were 
not behind the other nations of the period; but it seems 
that the men took the costliest share to themselves. 
These were chiefly bracelets, brooches, and buckles made 
of gold, silver, and ivory; chains, armlets, and crosses 
made of gold and silver and set with jewels. The ring 
was an indispensable ornament, and as it was worn on 
the finger of the right hand next to the little one this 
was called the "gold finger." Gloves, which were a 
Norman innovation, were not worn by the Saxons till the 
twelfth century. 
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THE DANISH CONQUEST OF ENGLAND. 

Tho Danos who so vexed the reign of Alfred, and who 
in later reigns became a still more terrible scourge to the 
Knglish nation, were nevertheless of the same race as the 
Httxonn. They were an after torrent from the same 
Hcandinavian fountain-head, and though time and a 
change of country and religion on the part of the Anglo- 
Sax on« had made some difference between them, the 
common resemblance in physical appearance and language 
waM itill strong. It is indeed remarkable that the three 
(liiroront conquests of England made in the course of six 
(MUituricm, won^ tho work of one race of men bearing 
(lillnront names at different epochs; for the Normans of 
i\u) (jleventh contury were called Danes in the ninth, and 
wnrn of the same stock as the Danes and Saxons they 
Ntilxlued in England. 

All th(» Scandinavians were expert mariners and 
familiar with the sea and its dangers. Every family had 
iln \nmi or itH ship, and the younger sons of the noblest 
of th<i land ha<l no other fortune than their swords and 
their chiules (keels). With these they fought their way 
to fame and fortune, or perished by the tempest or battle, 
which wore both considered most honourable deaths. All 
the males were practised to arms from their infancy, and 
the art of war was cultivated by them with more success 
than by any other nation in Europe. They had great skill 
in choosing and fortifying the positions they took up. 
Wherever a camp was established, a ditch was dug and 
a rampart raised with extraordinary rapidity, and all the 
skill and bravery of the Saxons were generally baffled by 
these intrenchments. Their ships were large and capable 
ol containing msmy men ; but in most of their expeditions 
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they were attended by vessels drawing little water, that 
could easily run up the creeks and rivers of our island. 
Many of our rivers, however, must have been deeper in 
those times, for we constantly hear of their ascending 
streams such as would not now float the smallest am- 
barkation. Often they dragged their vessels overland 
from one river to another, or from one arm of the sea to 
another inlet. 

The Danes who were settled in the Danelagh gave 
much trouble to Alfred's son Edward, and to his grand- 
son Athelstan. The splendid victory which Athelstan 
gained at Brunanburh, over Danes, and Scots, and Welsh 
combined, has been already spoken of. 

The reign of Ethelred the Unready (978-1016) was 
one long agony of suffering for England. In the third 
year of his reign the Danish raven was seen floating in 
Southampton Water, and that city was plundered and its 
inhabitants carried into slavery. 

In 993 a Danish host landed in the north and took 
Bamborough Castle by storm, and in the next year all 
the southern counties were ravaged. Nowhere was any 
valid resistance offered. The Danes of Northumbria 
often joined with their pagan brethren from the Baltic, 
and of the leaders who commanded for Ethelred some 
were traitors and others were incapable men. The fatal 
expedient was tried of buying off the Danes with money. 
At first ten thousand pounds of silver were paid them, 
then sixteen thousand pounds, and then twenty -four thou- 
sand pounds were paid to purchase their departure. A 
hateful tax, the Danegeld, was imposed for this purpose. 

In November, 1002, a sudden massacre of the Danes 
who were settled in England took place. No distinction 
of quality, age, or sex was made among the victims. 
Gunhilda, the sister of Sweyn, King oi Ii«ii\i\w?«L» %&X«t 
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being made to witness the murder of her husband and 
child, was barbarously murdered herself. Then a Danish 
invasion broke over England in a more terrible storm 
than ever. Kin g Sweyn sailed with a fleet larger than 
had ever yet invaded England. His own ship was 
moulded in the form of an enormous serpent, and was 
called The Great Dragon, 

The Danes burned and plundered Exeter and marched 
into Wiltshire, committing every excess that a thirst for 
vengeance and rapine could suggest. Next year Nor- 
wich was taken, plundered, and burned, and the same 
fate befell nearly every town in Norfolk, Suffolk, Cam- 
bridge, Huntingdon, and Lincoln. The Danes then (A.D. 
1004) returned to the Baltic, retreating from a famine 
which their devastations had caused in England. Sweyn 
returned again in 1006, and a few years later came a 
great host under a Danish leader named Thurkill, who 
for three years did incalculable mischief in England. Nor 
was there any intermission of misery till 1012, when 
Ethelred fled to Normandy. 

Sweyn was then acknowledged as King of England, 
but died a few weeks later. Canute, his son, after con- 
tending with Ethelred, who returned from Normandy, 
and with Ethelred's brave son, Edmund Ironsides, became 
Bang of all England in 1017. The struggle between the 
two heroes, Canute and Edmund, had been a terrible one. 
Six pitched battles were fought in seven months, and in 
all of them Edmund was victor except in the last and 
most deadly, that of Assandun, where so many of the 
noblest and best of the Saxons were cut off. The two kings 
then agreed to share the land between them, but Edmund 
died or was killed soon afterwards, and Canute became 
sole king. The land now enjoyed peace, and for a 
^iuuier of a century Danish kings ruled in England. 
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When Edmund died in 1017 no one dared dispute the 
right of Canute to reign over the whole land. A great 
council of bishops and nobles was called together at Lon- 
don, and Canute claimed the crown. The Saxon chiefs 
took an oath of fidelity to him, though no doubt it was 
done unwillingly; and Canute in return swore to be just 
and kind, and clasped their hands with his naked hand 
in sign of sincerity. But Edwy the Etheling, the brother 
of Edmund, was outlawed and banished because the Eng- 
lish people loved him greatly, and the two infant sons of 
Edmund were sent away to Sweden. Canute, we are 
told, wished them to be killed, but the King of Sweden 
sent them away to Hungary, where they grew up safely 
at the court of Stephen, the first Christian King of 
Hungary. 

In the same year, 1017, Canute divided England into 
four parts. He kept Wessex for himself, and set earls 
over the other three parts — Thurkill over East Angjia, 
Edric over Mercia, and Eric over Northumbria. The 
same year Canute married Emma, the widow of old King 
Ethelred — a most strange marriage, for Emma must have 
been much older than himself, and her two sons, Edward 
and Alfred, were living in Normandy in exile while 
Canute sat on their father's throne. 

The next year, 1018, a very heavy tax was laid on 
England of seventy thousand pounds, besides that which 
London had to pay, which was more than ten thousand 
pounds. This was a heavier exaction than any which 
England had hitherto suffered, but it was the last. The 
greater part of the army was sent home to Denmark, and 
only forty ships remained with King Canxite. kxv^Va.^^ 
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same year, we are told, the Danes and English agreed at 
Oxford to live under Edgar's law. This means that 
Canute would rule no longer as a conqueror, but as a just 
and merciful king. Indeed, from this time forward 
Canute's harsh temper seemed to have softened, his 
goyemment grew milder, and the English had happier 
times than they had known since the days of Alfred or 
Athelstan. 

Canute became cheerful and accessible to all his sub- 
jects without distinction of race or nation. He took 
pleasure in old songs and ballads, of which both Danes 
and Saxons were passionately fond; he most liberally 
patronized tho scalds, minstrels, and gleemen, the poets 
and musicians of the time, and occasionally wrote verses 
himself which were circulated among the common people 
and taken up and sung by thent A ballad of his composi- 
tion continued long after to be a special favourite with the 
English peasantry. All of it is lost except the first verse, 
which has been preserved in the History of the Monastery 
of Ely. The interesting royal fragment is simply this : — 

Merie sirngen the muneches biimeii Ely, 
Th» Cnut Ching reu ther by. 
Roweth, cnihtes, naer the land. 
And hear we thes muneches soeng. 

That is:— 

Merrily sung the monks within Ely, 
When Cnute king rowed there by. 
Row, my knights, row near the land. 
And hear we these monks* song. 

The verses are said to have been suggested to him one 
day as he was rowing on the river Nen, near Ely minster, 
by hearing the sweet and solemn music of the monastic 
choir floating over the waters. 
In hia d&ys oi quiet the devotion of the time had its 
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full influence over the mind of Canuta He became a 
great friend to the monks, a visitor and collector of relics, 
and a founder of churches and monasteries. In 1020 we 
are told that Canute came with Wulstan the archbishop, 
and Thurldll the earl, and many other bishops and 
abbots, and consecrated the minster of stone which he 
had caused to be built at Assandun. It was there he had 
gained his great victory over Edmund, and the priests 
were to pray for the souls of those who had fallen. 

Three years later we are told that Canute permitted 
the translation from London to Canterbury of the body 
of Saint Alfeah (St. Alphege), the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, who was murdered by the Danes in Ethelred's 
reign. "And the king and the bishops and earls, and 
very many clergy, carried in a ship his holy body over 
the Thames to Southwark, and there delivered the holy 
martyr to the archbishop and his companions, and they 
bore him with joy to Rochester. Then on the third day 
came the Lady Emma, with her royal child Hardicanute; 
and then they all, with much state and bliss, and songs 
of praise, bore the holy archbishop into Canterbury, and 
then worshipfully brought him into Christ Church, and 
deposited his holy body on the north side of Christ's 
altar." 

In 1027 Canute determined to make a pilgrimage to 
Roma He started on his journey to the Holy City with 
a wallet on his back and a pilgrim's staff in his hand. 
He visited all the most celebrated churches on the road 
to Rome, leaving at every one of them some proof of his 
liberality. According to a foreign chronicler, all the 
people on his way had reason to exclaim, "The blessing 
of (xod be upon the King of the English." When return- 
ing from Rome he bought in the city of Pavia the arm of 
St Augustine, "the great doctor." Tlaia "i^Tedowa t^^^ 
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for which he paid 100 talents of gold and 100 talents of 
silver, he afterwards presented to the church of Coventry. 
On recrossing the Alps Canute did not come direct to 
England, but went to Denmark, where he remained some 
months. But he sent home by the Abbot of Tavistock a 
very interesting letter addressed to the two archbishops, 
Ethelnoth and Alfric, to all bishops and chiefs, and to all 
the nation of the English, both nobles and commoners. 
A kindly tone runs through the letter, and it was care- 
fully preserved. He tells his people of the many grand 
sights he has seen. "At the solemn festival of Easter 
there was held a great assemblage of illustrious persons; 
the Pope John, the Emperor Conrad, and the chiefs of 
all the nations from Mount Garganus to the neighbour- 
ing sea. They all received me with distinction, and 
honoured me with rich presents, giving me vases of gold 
and vessels of silver, and stuffs and garments of great 
price. I discoursed with the lord pope, the lord emperor, 
and the other princes, on the grievances of my people, 
English as well as Danes. I endeavoured to obtain for 
my people justice and security in their journeys to Rome ; 
and, above all, that they might not henceforth be delayed 
on the road by the shutting up of the mountain passes, 
the erecting of barriers, and the exaction of heavy tolls. 
My demands were granted both by the emperor and by 
King Rudolf, who are masters of most of the passes.*' 
He then expresses his determination to live justly an.d 
uprightly henceforward. "If in the time that is past, 
and in the violence and carelessness of youth, I have 
violated justice, it is my intention, by the help of God, 
to make full compensation. Therefore I beg and com- 
mand those unto whom I have intrusted the government, 
as they wish to preserve my good -will, and save their 
own souls, to do no injustice either to rich or poor. No 
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deviation from the laws is to be allowed, either from fear 
of me or through favour to the powerful, or for the pur- 
pose of supplying my treasury. I want no money raised 
by injustice." 

This great Danish monarch died in 1035 at Shaftes- 
bury about three years after his return from Rome, and 
was buried at Winchester. The churches and abbeys he 
built have long since disappeared; but the great public 
work called the King's Delf , a causeway connecting Peter- 
borough and Ramsay, and carried through the marshes 
by Canute's command, is still serviceable. 



EDWARD THE CONFESSOR. 

The four-and-twenty years of this king's reign were, 
in later ages, looked back upon with fond recollection by 
the English people. When worn with the oppression of 
their foreign masters they longed for the laws of "Good 
King Edward." Yet this period was full of turbulence, 
and was dark with the shadows of coming troubles. 

The king himself had long lived in Normandy, and had 
he been left to his own choice would probably have pre- 
ferred a monastery or some other quiet retirement in that 
country rather than become king of England. He was 
mild and weak, and stronger hands than his were needed 
to rule the land. Godwin, the "great earl" of Kent, 
and his mighty sons, had all the south of England from 
Devonshire to Lincolnshire in their hands, and the great 
earls Siward And Leofric were equally powerful in the 
nortL 

The men whom Edward loved most were foreigners. 
For seven-and-twentj years he had been ae<i\x^\.OTcifc^ \><^ 
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the Nonnan language and Norman manners, and now 
every one who came from Normandy found ready wel- 
come at his court. Robert, a Norman,, was promoted to 
be Archbishop of Canterbury; Ulf and William, two 
other Normans, were made Bishops of Dorchester and 
London, and all avenues to preferment seemed closed to 
those who were English-bom. 

Those Saxon nobles who yet hoped to prosper at court 
learned to speak French, and imitated the dress, fashions, 
and manner of living of the Normans. The insolent 
behaviour of some of these Norman visitors greatly exas- 
perated the English. In 1051 Eustace, Count of Bou- 
logne, visited the king, and was hospitably received. On 
his return with his followers to Dover they marched 
insolently through the town, choosing the best houses in 
which to pass the night without asking leave of the 
citizens. One Englishman boldly resisted, and slew a 
French man-at-arms who was forcing his way in. Count 
Eustace and his troop then mounted on horseback, and, 
surrounding the house of the Englishman, some of them 
forced their way in and murdered him on his own hearth- 
stone. This done they galloped through the streets with 
swords drawn, striking men and women with their 
swords, and crushing children beneath their horses' hoofs. 
The burghers then rose in a mass, and most of the 
foreigners were slain, and the remnant flew to Gloucester 
to complain to the king. 

Godwin was now ordered to chastise the city of Dover, 
but he refused to do so. The king then cited him to 
appear at court to answer for his disobedience. Godwin 
in response gathered his forces from east and west and 
advanced against the king. But Edward had secured the 
help of the northern earls, a truce was made, the matter 
^^^ referred to the Saxon Witanagemot, and in the end 



Godwin and Ma sons were outlawed and banished. They 
fled, and their poasessions and honours were shared among 
the triumphant Normans. 

During the interval of their absence William, Duke of 
Normandy, came to visit his cousin Edward, aud to see 
the land which was before long to be his own. 

But the triumph of the Normans lasted not long. The 
very next year (1052) Godwin and hia sons returned. 
The country rose to receive them; no Norman thought 
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his life safe, Eobert, the Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
William, Bishop of London, fought their way out through 
the east gate of London, galloped to Neai ' ~ 
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themselves into a small open fishing-boat, and with great 
suffering and hazard crossed over to France. The rest of 
the foreign favourites in like manner fled. 

Godwin's power was now greater than ever, but he did 
not live long to enjoy it. Harold, the ablest and best of 
his sons, then administered the government with even 
greater ability. 

The king was now growing old, and his mind was ab- 
sorbed by the care for his burial, and his earnest wish that 
Westminster Abbey, which he had rebuilt from the foun- 
dation, should be completed and consecrated before he 
died. The works, to which he had devoted a tenth part 
of his revenue, were pressed; they were finished; but 
on the festival of the Innocents, the day fixed for the 
consecration, he could not leave his chamber, and the 
grand ceremony was performed in the presence of the 
queen and of a great concourse of nobles and priests, who 
had been bidden in unusual numbers to the Christ- 
mas festival, that they might partake in this solemn cele- 
bration. He expired on the 5th of January, 1066, and 
on the very next day, the festival of the Epiphany, all 
that remained of the last Saxon king of the race of Cer- 
dic and Alfred was interred, with great pomp and solem- 
nity, within the walls of the sacred edifice he had just 
lived time enough to complete. 



THE BATTLE OF HASTINGS. 

Harold was proclaimed king in a vast assembly of the 
nobles and of the citizens of London almost as soon as 
the body of Edward was deposited in the tomb, and the 
same evening witnessed his solemn coronation. News 
was qaicMy carried over the sea to Duke William of 
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Normandy. At the mcHiient when he reoeiTed this great 
xie^^ he was in his hnnting-gnHinds near Roaen holding 
& \>ow in his hand, with some new arrows he was trying. 
Suddenly he gave his bow to one of his people, and has- 
tened to his palace withoat saying a word to any one; 
^one of his attendants durst approach, he looked so 
fierce and agitated. 

There seems to be little doubt that Edward the Con- 
fessor had promised William the succession to the throne 
when he paid his Tisit to England, and some years later 
Harold, who had accidentally fallen into Williams power, 
had sworn to help him in gaining the crown. William's 
anger against Harold was, therefore, very great 

From early spring all through the summer months 
vigorous preparations were made for invading England. 
Ships were built and equipped in all the ports of Nor- 
mandy, and a great host gathered at William s invitation 
&om all quarters. Adventurers came from the most dis- 
tant parts of France, from Piedmont beyond the Alps, 
and from the banks of the Rhine. The pope, too, gave 
his blessing to the enterprise, and sent a consecrated 
banner and a ring of great price containing one of the 
hairs of St Peter. 

Meanwhile Harold had troubles at home. His brother 
Tostig had been banished from England, but he now 
returned, aided by Harold Hardrada, the King of Norway, 
and at the head of a mi^htv fleet The northern earls 
coold not resist the invaders; York fell, and King Harold, 
vho had been watching the southern coast through all the 
tomin^ months, was bound to march to the north. He 
iMt the foe at Stamford Bridge, near York, and with 
gnat abutter overthrew them. Both Tostig and the 
Kk^ oi Norway were among the slain, and Harold enteretl 
Toric ii triumph. 
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Three days later the Normans landed in the south. 
They had crossed the Channel in 3000 vessels, of which 
600 or 700 were of a superior order. William led the 
van in a vessel which was distinguished by its splendid 
decorations in the day, and in the darkness by a brilliant 
light at its mast-head. They landed on the Sussex coast 
between Hastings and Pevensey, and there were none 
who durst oppose them. 

From the landing-place William marched to Hastings, 
near which place he traced a fortified camp. Detached 
corps of Normans then overran the neighbouring country, 
pillaging and burning the houses. Meanwhile Harold 
reached London from the north, and reinforcements began 
to pour in upon him. He was, however, impatient to 
meet his enemy, and hastened away to ths south with 
but a small army. He halted at Senlac, since called 
Battle, surrounded his camp with ditches and palisades, 
and waited the attack of his rival in that well-chosen 
position. The Normans then quitted Hastings and 
occupied an eminence opposite to the English, plainly 
showing they intended to give battle on the morrow. 

The night was cold and clear; it was spent very differ- 
ently by the two armies; the EngHsh feasted and re- 
joiced, singing their old national songs, and emptying 
their horn cups, which were well filled with beer and 
wine; the Normans, having looked to their arms and 
their horses, listened to their priests and monks, who 
prayed and sang Htanies; and that over the soldiers con- 
fessed themselves, and took the sacrament by thousands 
at a time. The battle next day was opened by a gigantic 
Norman named Taillefer, who was both champion and 
minstrel, and who rode in the van singing with a loud 
voice the famous song of Eoland, and tossing his sword 
into the air and catching it again. He ran one English- 
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man through and felled another to the ground, and then 
fell himself, mortally wounded. The English remained 
in thek position on the ridge of a hill fortified by trenches 
and palisades, and were marshalled after the manner of the 
Danes, shield against shield, presenting an impenetrable 
front to the enemy. 

The Normans attacked the line with their bowmen and 
crossbow -men, but in vain; and when their cavalry 
charged, the English with their mighty battle-axes broke 
the lances and cut the coats of mail on which the Nor- 
mans relied. As the fight went on a panic seized the 
Normans, and a cry was raised that the duke was dead; 
but he tore off his helmet and shouted, "Here I am! 
look at me ! I am still alive, and I will conquer by God's 
help!" 

After hours of fighting, while the English ranks remained 
unbroken and the Normans were beginning to despair of 
success, William made use of a stratagem. His cavalry 
pretended to fly, the English broke forth in pursuit over 
their stockade, and the Normans turned and broke in 
with them. Still there was fierce fighting round Harold 
and the standard of England. Harold at last fell, pierced 
through the eye with an arrow, and after him fell on the 
same spot his two brave brothers, Gurth and Leofwin. 
It was now six o'clock in the evening, the figlit had raged 
nine hours, and the English slowly retired fighting from 
the field. 

The consecrated banner sent from Eome was raised in 
the place where the English standard had stood, and by 
WilHam's orders the space around it was cleared, and 
there his tent was pitched and he feasted with his fol- 
lowers among the dead. On the same spot was after- 
wards reared the high altar of Battle Abbey. 

"Thus was tried, by the great asaize oi CioS^^ "V^^%' 
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ment in battle, the right of power between the English 
and Norman nations — a battle the most memorable of all 
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others — and howsoever miserably lost, yet moat nobly 
fought on the part of England." 



THE CONQUEST OF ENGLAND. 

The battle of Hastings was but the beginning of the 
conquest of England. From Hastings William moved 
cautiously along the coast, receiving meanwhile reinforce- 
ments from Normandy. Dover was gained with little 
difficulty, and from thence he marched on London. The 
Saion Witan was assembled, the two archbishops and the 
tiFO great nortiieTn earls. Edwin and Mor.ar, were there, 
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and they had determined to elect as king the young 
Edgar Atheling, grandson of Edmund Ironsides. 

William marched past London, burning Southwark as 
he went, and crossed the Thames at Wallingford. From 
thence he marched to Borkliamstead, and so hemmed in 
London that very shortly all the nobles, with Edgar 
Atheling at their head, came and made humble submis- 
sion to him. He then came to London, and on Christ- 
mas Day was crowned King of England in Westminster 
Abbey, both Normans and English shouting assent when 
asked if they would have him for their king. 

• William appears to have wished to govern England 
with mildness and justice. He respected the old Anglo- 
Saxon laws; he estabHshed good courts of justice, encour- 
aged agriculture and commerce, and enlarged the privi- 
leges of London and some other towns. Three months 
later William revisited Normandy, carrying some of the 
chief Saxon nobles in his train. He was received with 
enthusiastic joy by his people, and the spoils of England 
excited their admiration. He returned in December, 
and again treated the English of the capital with gentle- 
ness. A proclamation in the English language promising 
the observance of King Edward's laws was read in all the 
churches. 

But during WiUiam's absence there had been uprisings 
in the west, and he marched into Devonshire and reduced 
Exeter after a short siege. From thence he marched 
rapidly to the north, where Edwin and Morcar were 
hoping to maintain their independence. He came upon 
them at the spot where the Ouse falls into the Humber. 
The battle was fierce, but the English were beaten. Many 
of them perished and the rest fled to York, but the con- 
querors following closely broke through the walls and 
entered the city, destroying everyt\mvg m>i)tL ^x^ «sA 
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sword. William left a strong citadel and garrison at 
York and returned to the south. A still more dangerous 
rising in the north took place in the next year, 1069. 
The King of Scotland came to the help of the English, 
and the King of Denmark sent his brother with a fleet 
of 240 ships. York was taken and the garrison were 
slaughtered, and William in his wrath swore by the 
" splendour of God " that he would not rest till he had 
utterly exterminated the Northumbrian people. His vow 
was in great part fulfilled. The Danes were induced by 
bribes to leave the coimtry, and then the English were 
utterly defeated. 

The land was then systematically wasted, and eighty 
years later William of Malmesbury says, "From York 
to Durham not an inhabited village remained. Fire, 
slaughter, and desolation made a vast wilderness there, 
which remains to this day." William then returned from 
York to Chester, and thence to Salisbury, reducing the 
country as he went, and settling strong posts at various 
places. Nearly the whole of this conquered land he then 
divided among his followers, the former possessors being 
•either slain or driven into exile, or reduced to the condi- 
tion of common men. 

The last spot in England to hold out against William 
was the Isle of Ely. There for two or three years the 
Conqueror was baffled. The country was in good part a 
swamp, where no cavalry could tread; it was cut in all 
directions by rivers, and streams, and broad meres, and 
the few roads were unknown to the foreigners. The 
country, too, was a kind of holy land to the English, 
for there were the abbeys of Ely, Peterborough, Croy- 
land, and Thomey. The brave Hereward, Lord of 
Bourn or Brunn, was the leader of the English. At last, 
sfter many vain attempts by the Kormans to penetrate 
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to the island, they were shown a way by the timid and 
treacherous monks of Ely, and England was at last sub- 
missive to the Conqueror. 

Of the later events of William's reign we shall not now 
speak, but it will be well to set down the impressive 
character which is drawn of the Conqueror in the Anglo- 
Saxon chronicle. " This King William was a very wise 
and a great man, and more honoured and more powerful 
than any of his predecessors. He was mild to those good 
men who loved God, but severe beyond measure to those 
who withstood his will. He was a stem and wrathful 
man, so that none durst do anything against his will, and 
he kept in prison those earls who acted against his plea- 
sure. Amongst other things the good order that William 
established is not to be forgotten; it was such that any 
man might travel over the kingdom with a bosom-full of 
gold unmolested; and no man durst kill another, however 
great the injury he might have received from him. He 
made large forests for the deer, and enacted laws there- 
with, so that whoever killed a hart or a hind should be 
blinded. As he forbade killing the deer, so also the 
boars; and he loved the tall stags as if he were their 
father. The rich complained and the poor murmured, 
but he was so sturdy that he recked nought of them." 



THE NORMANS. 

" The Normans who thus had gained so firm a hold of 
England were then the foremost race of Christendom. 
Their valour and ferocity had made them conspicuous 
among the rovers whom Scandinavia had sent forth to 
ravage Western Europe. Their sails were \oiik^ \)ckft \fcTt^x 
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of both coasts of the channel. Their arms were repeatedly 
carried far into the heart of the Carlovingian empire and 
were victorious under the walls of Maestricht and Paris. 
At length one of the feeble heirs of Chariemagne ceded to 
the strangers a fertile province, watered by a noble river, 
and contiguous to the sea, which was their favourite 
element In that province they founded a mighty state 
which gradually extended its influence over the neigh- 
bouring principalities of Brittany and Maine. Their 
courage secured their territory against foreign invasion. 
They established internal order such as had been long 
unknown in the Frank empire. They embraced Chris- 
tianity, and with Christianity they learned a great part 
of what the ciergy had to teach. They abandoned their 
native speech and adopted the French tongue, in which 
the Latin was the predominant element. They speedily 
raised their new language to a dignity and importance 
which it never before possessed. They found it a bar- 
barous jargon; they fixed it in writing; and they em- 
ployed it in legislation, in poetry, and romance. They 
renounced that brutal intemperance to which all the 
other branches of the great German family were so much 
inclined. The polite luxury of the Norman presented a 
striking contrast to the coarse voracity and drunkenness 
of his Saxon and Danish neighbours. He loved to dis- 
play his magnificence, not in huge piles of food and hogs- 
heads of strong drink, but in large and stately edifices, 
rich armour, gallant houses, choice falcons, well ordered 
tournaments, banquets delicate rather than abundant, and 
wines remarkable rather for their exquisite flavour than for 
their intoxicating power. Their nobles were distinguished 
by their graceful bearing and their insinuating address. 
They were distinguished also by their skill in negotiation, 
and by a natural eloquence wliicl\ they assiduously culti- 
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vated. It was the boast of one of their historians that the 
Norman gentlemen were orators from the cradle. But their 
chief fame was derived from their military exploits. Every 
country from the Atlantic Ocean to the Dead Sea wit- 
nessed the prodigies of their discipline and valour. One 
Norman knight at the head of a handful of warriors 
scattered the Celts of Connaught. Another founded the 
monarchy of the Two Sicilies, and saw the emperors both 
of the east and of the west fly before his arms. A third, 
the Ulysses of the first crusade, was invested by his 
fellow-soldiers with the sovereignty of Antioch; and a 
fourth, the Tancred whose name lives in the great poem 
of Tasso, wan celebrated through Christendom as the 
bravest and most generous of the deliverers of the Holy 
Sepulchre." 

"The Normans were the Saracens of Christendom, 
spreading themselves over every corner of the world, 
and appearing in almost every character. They were the 
foremost in devotion, the most fervent votaries of their 
adopted creed, the most lavish in gifts to holy places at 
home, the most unwearied in pilgrimages to holy places 
abroad. And they were no less the foremost in war. 
North, south, east, the Norman lances were lifted; and 
they were lifted in the most opposite of causes. Norman 
warriors pressed into the remotest east to guard Eastern 
Christendom against the first Turkish invader, and other 
Norman warriors were soon found to be the most dan- 
gerous enemies of Eastern Christendom in its own home. 
In the arts of peace, the Norman, like his Mohammedan 
prototypes, invented nothing; but he learned, adapted, 
improved, and disseminated everything. He ransacked 
Europe for scholars, poets, theologians, and artists. At 
Rouen, at Palermo, and at Winchester, he welcomed 
merit in men oi every race and every \3kXi^\3L"aj^<&. "^^ 
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guided Lanf ranc. and Anslem from Lombardy to Bee, and 
from Bee to Canterbury. Art under his auspiees produeed 
alike the stem grandeur of Caen and Ely, and the brilliant 
gorgeousness of Palermo and Montreale. In a word the 
indomitable vijgour of the Seandinavian, joined to the 
buoyant vivaeity of the Gaul, produeed the eonquering 
and ruling raee of Europe. And yet that raee, as a raee, 
has vanished. It has everywhere been absorbed by the 
raees whieh it has eonquered. From both Sieilies it has 
vanished as though it had never been. In our own land 
the Norman remains in his lineage and in his works, but 
he is Norman no longer. He has settled in every comer 
of the British islands; into every comer of those islands 
he has carried with him the inborn qualities of his own 
race, but in every comer of those islands he has assumed 
the outward characteristics of the races among which he 
settled. 

The Scottish Bruce or the Irish Geraldine passed from 
Scandinavia to Gaul, from Gaul to England, from Eng- 
land to his own portion of our islands; but at each 
migration he ceased to be Scandinavian, French, or Eng- 
lish; his patriotism was in each case transferred to his 
new country, and his historic being belongs wholly to his 
last-acquired home." 



THE CONQUEROR'S SONS. 

When the Conqueror drew near to death he parted his 
possessions among his three sons Robert, William, and 
Henry. To the eldest he left, though somewhat unwill- 
ingly, the Duchy of Normandy. " As to the crown of 
England, I bequeath it to no one, as I did not receive it 
in inhentance from my father, but a.c(\\iired it by conquest 
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and the shedding of blood with my own good sword. The 
succession to that kingdom I leave to the decision of God, 
only desiring most fervently that my son William, who 
has ever been most dutiful to me in all things, may ob- 
tain it, and prosper in it." To Henry he left but five 
thousand pounds weight of silver out of the treasury. 
" But what can I do with silver if I have neither lands 
nor a home]" "Be patient, my son, and trust in the 
Lord; suffer thy brethren to precede thee — thy time 
wiU come." 

William Eufus lost no time in crossing to England to 
secure the kingdom, and thus to carry out his father's 
wish. He seiiied the great hoard of silver and gold which 
had been collected at Winchester, and the friendship and 
aid of Archbishop Lanfranc stood him in good stead. 
Many of the great barons, and especially Odo the Con- 
queror's brother, would have preferred Eobert as their 
king. A dangerous rising took place simultaneously in 
several parts of England, and an invasion from Normandy 
was looked for. 

William now had recourse to the native English; he 
called a meeting of the long-despised chiefs of the Anglo- 
Saxon blood; he promised he would rule them with the 
best laws they had ever known. The Norman nobles 
were hated for their oppression, and 30,000 stout Eng- 
lishmen readily responded to the summons and came to 
the place of muster. The risings were put down without 
difficulty; Odo was besieged in Eochester Castle and was 
obliged to capitulate. As he came forth the English 
shouted, "0 for a halter to hang this perjured, mur- 
derous priest!" And thus the priest who had blessed the 
Norman army at the Battle of Hastings departed from 
England never to return. 

In 1809 Archbishop Lanfranc died, and Ix^tcl ^^ 
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time forward the worst part of the Red King's character— 
his rapacity and licentiousness — more and more showed 
themselves. His courage and skill as a soldier were 
well shown in a war with Scotland, and in several con- 
tests in France. In attempting to subdue the Welsh he 
was less successful. In 1100 he met with his death 
while hunting in the New Forest. The exact manner 
of his death was never known. His body, defiled with 
blood and dirt, was carried to St. Swithin's, the cathedral 
church of Winchester. There he was buried in the centre 
of the cathedral choir, many persons looking on but few 
grieving. The next year a tower of the cathedral fell 
and covered his tomb with its ruins, and many regarded 
this as a sign of the displeasure of Heaven that he had 
received Christian burial. 

When William died Robert was far away in Palestine 
fighting in the crusade, and Henry hastened to secure 
the crown of England. He made liberal promises to the 
English, saying that he would redress all the grievances 
of the former reign, and would restore the laws of Edward 
the Confessor. He still more won the hearts of his 
Saxon subjects by his marriage with "Maud, daughter 
of Malcolm, King of Scots, and of Margaret the good 
queen, the relation of King Edward, and of the right 
kingly kin of England." She was beautiful in person, 
and distinguished by a love of learning and great charity 
to the poor. The Normans opposed the imion, and vented 
their spite in bitter railleries, but her elevation to the 
throne filled the hearts of the English with joy. 

Robert on his return from Palestine made more than 

one attempt to gain England, but his attempts were in 

vain. The Norman baro;ns in England were ready to 

rise in rebellion, but Henry, strong in the support of his 

JEnglisb subjects, was able to Tedvice and chastise the very 
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boldest of thein. One by one Dearly all the great nobles, 
Shrewsbury, Montgomety, Lancaster, and others, the sons 
of the men who had a;liieved the conquest of England, 
were driven out of the land as traitors and outlaws, and 
their estates and honours were given to new men. 

Henry now cast longing eyes upon Normandy itself, 




snd its wretched misgovemment by Eobert gave him 
*)me excuse for interposing. In 1106 he crossed over 
the Channel with a powerful English army m\i VwA ifts%% 
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to Tenchebrai Robert marched hastily to raise the siege, 
but after a brilliant display of his valour as a soldier, he 
was taken prisoner with 400 of his knights. " The battle 
was fought, and Normandy won, upon Saturday, being 
the vigil of St. Michael, even the same day, forty years, 
-that William the Conqueror set foot on England's shore; 
God so disposing it that Normandy should be subjected 
to England that very day wherein England was subdued 
to Normandy." 

Duke Robert was brought to England, his eyesight 
was destroyed, he was shut up in Cardiff Castle, and 
after twenty-eight years of captivity died there in 1135, 
a few months before his brother Henry. . He was nearly 
eighty years old, and had survived all the chiefs of name 
who rescued Jerusalem from the Saracens. 

Henry now possessed Normandy, but not in peace. 
The King of France and the Earl of Anjou were his con- 
stant enemies, and they supported William Fitz-Robert 
his nephew in his attempts to regain Normandy. After 
many successes and misfortunes this young prince fell at 
Alost, 1128. Henry's later years were embittered by the 
loss of his only son, and by the fear that England would 
not descend in peace to his daughter Matilda. This fear 
was too truly realized. 



CAPTURE OF JERUSALEM BY THE CRUSADERS. 

[The first crusade was the result of the preaching of Peter the Hermit. 
Abready the Popes Sylvester II. and Gregory VII. had striven to rouse 
Europe to rescue Jerusalem from the Turks, but in vain. A great 
council was held at Clermont in 1095 under the presidency of Pope 
Urban II., and all Europe became fired with religious ardour. A great 
band of at least 100,000 persons set forth for the Holy Land under the 
£vidance of Peter the Hermit. They were a source of fear and trouble 
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to the lands through which they passed, and were, most of them, miser- 
ably slain as soon as they crossed from Europe into Asia Minor. In 
1096 the grand army, led by many of the princes of Europe, set forth. 
They went by different routes, but the general rendezvous was Con- 
stantinople. From thence they passed over into Asia, and defeated the 
Turks in a battle near Iconium. In October, 1097, they reached An- 
tioch, and after a siege of seven months took it. Months were wasted 
in idleness and feasting in Antioch, and the plague broke out among 
them. At last they advanced to Jerusalem, and on July 15th, 1099, 
the Holy City was taken.] 

Jerusalem has derived some reputation from the num- 
ber and importance of her memorable sieges. It was not 
till after a long contest that Babylon and Rome could 
prevail against the obstinacy of the people, the craggy 
ground that might supersede the necessity of fortifica- 
tions, and the walls and towers that would have fortified 
the most accessible plain. 

These obstacles were diminished in the age of the 
crusades. The bulwarks had been completely destroyed 
and imperfectly restored; the Jews, their nation and 
worship were for ever banished; but nature is less change- 
able than man, and the site of Jerusalem, though some- 
what softened and somewhat removed, was still strong 
against the assaults of an enemy. 

The Saracens of Egypt, warned by the fall of Antioch, 
did their best to remedy the weak places. Aladin, the 
Caliph's lieutenant, was intrusted with the defence, and 
his garrison is said to have consisted of 40,000 Turks and 
Arabs. 

The crusading army was too small to invest the city 
completely; they therefore neglected the deep valley of 
Ben Hinnom, and the torrent of Cedron, and the preci- 
pices on the south and east from whence tliey had nothing 
either to hope or fear. The siege was more reasonably 
directed against the northern and western sides of the 
city. Godfrey of Bouillon erected his at^txidaxd. qtl \1w^ 
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first swell of Mount Calvary; to the left, as far as St. 
Stephen's gate, the line of attack was continued by Tan- 
cred and Robert of Normandy, and Count Raymond of 
Toulouse established his quarters from the citadel to the 
foot of Mount Sion, which was no longer included within 
the precincts of the city. 

On the fifth day the Crusaders made a general assault, 
in the fanatic hope of battering down the walls without 
engines and of scaling them without ladders. By the 
dint of brutal force they burst the first barrier, but were 
driven back with shame and slaughter to the camp, and 
time and labour were found to be the only means of 
victory. The time of the siege was indeed fulfilled in 
forty days, but they were days of calamity and anguish. 
The stony soil of Jerusalem is almost destitute of water; 
the scanty springs and hasty torrents were dry in the 
summer season; nor was the thirst of the besiegers re- 
lieved, as in the city, by the artificial supply of cisterns 
and aqueducts. The country round is equally destitute 
of trees for the use of shade or building; but some large 
beams were discovered in a cave by the crusaders; a wood 
near Sichem was cut down; the necessary timber was 
transported to the camp by the vigour and dexterity of 
Tancred; and the engines were framed by some Genoese 
artists who had fortunately landed in the harbour of 
Jaffa. Two movable turrets were constructed, and were 
rolled forward not to the most accessible, but to the most 
neglected parts of the fortifications. One of these was 
reduced to ashes by the fire of the besieged, but the 
assailants in the other were more fortxmate. The enemies 
were driven by archers from the rampart; the drawbridge 
was let do\»Ti; and on a Friday at three in the afternoon, 
the day and hour of the passion, Godfrey of Bouillon 
stood yictorious on the walls of Jerusalem. His example 
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was followed on every side by the emulation of valour, 
and about four hundred and sixty years after the conquest 
of Omar, the holy city was rescued from the Mohammedan 
yoke. 

A terrible sacrifice was then oiFered to the God of the 
Christians by his mistaken votaries; resistance might 
provoke, but neither age nor sex could mollify their im- 
placable rage. They indulged themselves three days in 
a promiscuous slaughter, and the infection of the dead 
bodies produced an epidemical disease. 

After seventy thousand Moslems had been put to the 
sword, and the harmless Jews had been burned in their 
synagogue, they could still reserve a multitude of captives 
whom interest or lassitude persuaded them to spare. 

The holy sepulchre was now free, and the victors pre- 
pared to accomplish their vow. Bareheaded and barefoot, 
they ascended the hill of Calvary amidst the loud anthems 
of the clergy; kissed the stone which had covered the 
Saviour of the world; and bedewed with tears of joy and 
penitence the monument of their redemption. 

Eight days after this memorable event the Latin chiefs 
proceeded to the election of a king, to guard and govern 
their conquests in Palestine. The free and imanimous 
voice of the army proclaimed Godfrey of Bouillon the 
first and most worthy of the champions of Christendom. 
His magnanimity accepted a trust as full of danger as of 
glory; but in a city where his Saviour had been crowned 
with thorns, he rejected the name and ensigns of royalty, 
and contented himself with the modest title of Defender 
and Baron of the Holy Sepulchre. 

His government of a single year, too short for the public 
happiness, was interrupted in the first fortnight by the 
approach of the Sultan of Egypt, who had been too slow 
to prevent, but was impatient to avenge t\vfe \o^^ cA^^tvsl- 

(86) Y 
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salem. His total overthrow in the battle of Ascalon 
sealed the establishment of the Latins in Syria, and 
signalized the valour of the French princes, who in this 
battle bade a long farewell to the holy wars. 

Godfrey embraced liis departing companions, and could 
retain only three hundred knights and two thousand 
foot-soldiers for the defence of Jerusalem. His little 
kingdom consisted only of Jerusalem and Jaffa, and about 
twenty towns and 'villages of tlie adjacent country. 
Within this narrow verge the Mohanmiedans were still 
lodged in some impregnable castles; and the husbandman, 
the trader, and the pilgrim were exposed to daily hosti- 
lity. By the arms of Godfrey himself, and of the two 
Baldwins, his brother and cousin, who succeeded to the 
throne, tlie Latins breathed with more ease and safety; 
and at length they equalled in the extent of their domi- 
nions, though not in the millions of their subjects, the 
ancient princes of Judah and Israel. 



HENRY IL 

The nineteen years that followed the death of Henry 
I. were years of misery for England. Under the turbu- 
lent and miserable usurpation of Stephen neither govern- 
ment nor law existed in England. The realm was entirely 
given up to violence; every powerful man built his castle, 
which became a den of robbers; the towns and the open 
country, the clergy and the peasantry, all suffered equally 
from spoil and rapine; pestilence and famine swept away 
the people, and the labours of agriculture were abandoned 
in despair; to till the ground was to plough the sea; the 
earth bore no com, for the land was all wasted by these 
deeds, "Sucli tilings," say the writers of the Saxon 
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Chronicle, "did we suiFer for nineteen years for our sins 
till the accession of Henry Fitz-Empress." 

Henry strove, with vigour and success, to bring back 
peace and safety to the distracted land. Foreign mer- 
cenaries and companies of adventure had come over to 
England during the long civil war between Stephen and 
Matilda Many of these adventurers had got possession 
of the castles and estates of the Anglo-Norman nobles 
who adhered to Matilda, and had been created earls and 
barons by Stephen. But Henry determined to drive 
every one of them from the land, and their expulsion 
seems to have afforded almost as much joy to the Saxon 
population as to the Normans, who raised a shout of 
triumph on the occasion. "We saw them," says a con- 
temporary, "we saw these Braban9ons and Flemings 
cross the sea to return from the camp to the plough-tail, 
and become again serfs after having been lords." 

But the English barons tliemselves had gotten posses- 
sion of much that rightly belonged to the crown. Stephen 
had allowed so much to slip from him that there remained 
not sufficient for a decent maintenance of royal dignity. 
Besides the numerous castles which had been built by 
the turbulent -nobles, royal fortresses and even royal 
cities had been granted away; and these could hardly be 
permitted to remain in the hands of the feudal lords 
without endangering the peace of the kingdom. A great 
council of the nation sanctioned the king's claim to 
resume possession of these lost rights, and Henry then 
put himself at the head of a formidable army, knowing 
right well that there were many who would only cede 
their castles and lands by force. In some instances the 
castles, on being closely beleaguered, surrendered without 
bloodshed; in others, they were taken by storm or re- 
duced by famine. In nearly all cases t\\ey \jet^\«\^<2i^ 
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to the ground, and about 1100 of these "dens of thieves" 
were blotted out from the fair land they defaced. At 
the siege of the castle of Bridgenorth in Shropshire, 
which Hugh de Mortimer held out against the king, Henry's 
life was preserved by the affection and self-devotion of 
one of his followers, his faithful vassal Hubert de St 
Clair, who stepped forward and received in his own 
bosom an arrow aimed at the king. 

Later in his reign Henry took another step which 
tended, though indirectly, to reduce the power of the 
great barons. He had great possessions in France, 
greater than those of the French king himself, and he 
was involved in almost continual war in maintaining 
them. The forty days of military service which his 
barons were bound to render him yearly, were quite 
insufficient for a campaign in the south of France, and 
he therefore commuted their personal service for a money 
payment called scutage or shield money. 

Henry provided for the defence of England by reviving 
the old national militia, which had ceased to exist after 
the conquest. He curtailed the judicial power of the 
barons by appointing justices to go on circuit throughout 
the land. 

In these, and in many other ways, Henry showed a 
vigorous determination to restore peace and order, and 
to reduce any power to subjection that threatened to 
endanger his own. 

His struggle with the Church was long and bitter, and 
ended with a compromise. His wars were not always 
successful. He suiFered reverses when fighting with the 
hardy mountaineers of North Wales, and the latter years 
of his reign were embittered by repeated rebellions on 
the part of his headstrong sons. 
After their last revolt, when he had been forced to yield 
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to all their demands, he retired to the pleasant town of 
Chinon, but those favourite scenes made no impresdon 




upon his deep melancholy, and in a few dajs he laid 
himself down to die. In his last momLnte, as his intel 
lect wandered, he was heard uttenng broken exclama 
tions. "0 shame! a conquered kingi I, a conquered 
king. . Cursed be the day on whiili 1 was bom, 

and cursed of God the childien I leave behind me ' 
Some priests exhorted the disordered, raving man to 
retract these curses, but he would not. 



THOMAS 1 BECKET. 

The Norman kings of England all strove to curb the 
growing pretentions of the Church. \Yilliam the Con- 
queror himself was summoned by Pope W.WAfcbtooi \» ^** 
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homage for the throne of England. The answer of the 
proud Norman was brief and decisive. The tax of Peter's 
pence, discontinued of late years in England and now 
required by the pope, he declared that he would regularly 
pay; but the homage he peremptorily refused, alleging 
that it had never been promised by himself, nor rendered 
by any of his predecessors. 

In the reigns of the Conqueror's two sons lived the 
good and saintly Anselm. He was the Norman Abbot 
of Bee, but was made Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
was loved by the English as if he had been one of them- 
selves. He steadfastly refused to receive from the hands 
of the king the ring and crozier, the symbols of his office. 
" It was too horrible," so ran the argument, " for hands 
that created the Creator himself — a power not granted 
even to the angels — and that offered him to the Father 
as a sacrifice for the world's redemption, to be placed in 
fealty between the hands of one who might be stained 
and polluted with every excess." The king as stoutly 
insisted on his rights, and after years of dispute it was 
agreed that the king should abstain from insisting upon 
the investiture with ring and crozier, and that the abbots 
and bishops should do homage in the same manner with 
the temporal barons for the temporalities of their sees. 

Henry II., after labouring vigorously to have exact 
justice administered throughout his realm, determined to 
make the clergy also subject to his laws. During the 
Saxon times the clergy and laity were alike amenable to 
the courts of common law; but the Conqueror withdrew 
the bishops from ^he civil tribunals and placed them at 
the head of courts of their own. Before these courts the 
clergy were now brought for all offences, and for tlie 
most grievous crimes no greater punishments than stripes 
and degradation were ever infticted. 
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Henry determined to change all this, and selected as 
his instrument Thomas k Becket. This remarkable man 
was of Saxon race, son of a London citizen. As a boy 
he was gifted with extraordinary intelligence, a handsome 
person, and most engaging manners. He studied succes- 
sively at Merton Abbey, London, Oxford, and Paris, in 
which last city he acquired as perfect a mastery of the 
French language as any of the best educated of the 
Norman nobles or officers. While still a young man 
Henry made him chancellor of England, and loaded him 
with riches and honours. His revenue was immense, and 
no man spent more freely or magnificently. His house 
was a palace; it was stocked with vessels of silver and 
gold; the tables were spread with the richest viands; 
the best of wines were poured out with an unsparing 
hand. 

When he travelled to France as ambassador, his gran- 
deur astonished the French. "What manner of man," 
said they, "must the King of England be, when his 
chancellor travels in such state 1" 

In 1161 he was made Primate of England, and from 
that moment was an altered man. The soldier, statesman, 
hunter, courtier, became a rigid and ascetic monk, re- 
nouncing the innocent enjoyments of life, and resolving 
to perish by martyrdom rather than suffer the king to 
invade the smallest privilege of the Church. At a 
council held at Clarendon in January, 1164, the arch- 
bishop gave his reluctant consent to the famous Consti- 
tutions which embodied all Henry's wishes as to the sub- 
jection of the clergj'^ to the civil courts of justice. Shortly 
afterwards he withdrew his consent, and was summoned 
before another great council at Northampton. He refused 
to submit, and withdrew secretly as if in fear for his lifft. 
He found shelter in France, and for s^veiv ^^eiax% n^^a «cl 
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exile. A sort of reconciliation then took place, and he 
returned to England. News was, however, soon brought 
to Henry in France that Becket was acting as defiantly 
as ever, and the king uttered a few passionate words 
which caused four knights to hasten over to England to 
take revenge. On the 29th December the archbishop 
was slaughtered before one of the altars in the cathedral 
When the news spread through Canterbury and the 
neighbourhood the excitement was prodigious, and the 
inference was drawn that Becket was a martyr and that 
miracles would be wrought at his tomb. Henry himself 
expressed the greatest grief and horror, and on his return 
to England he did penance at Canterbury. When he 
came in sight of the cathedral towers he dismounted and 
walked barefoot, and with bleeding feet entered the town. 
When he reached the cathedral he descended into the 
crypt, and while the bells tolled slowly he threw himself 
with sobs and tears upon the grave of Becket, and there 
remained with his face pressed to the cold earth in the 
presence of many people. He was then scourged by the 
monks, and remained in tears for a day and a night at 
the martyr's tomb. Then with a light heart he rode on 
to London. 



THE CONQUEST OF IRELAND. 

The early history of Ireland, like that of our own land, 
is in great part legendary. Long lines of kings are given, 
but we know little or nothing of them. The Danes who 
so cruelly ravaged England did not spare Ireland. Irish 
song commemorates the great Brien Boru or Brien the 
Brave^ King of all Ireland, who fell sword in hand at the 
sge of eighty-eight in the great \>a.\.\Xe oi Clontarf, in 
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which the Danish power received a discomfiture from 
which it never recovered. 

Then, as now, the Irish deHghted in fighting, and their 
annals are filled with stories of the quarrels of the 
O'Neills, and the O'Briens, and the O'Connors, of the 
Dermots, and Murtoghs, and Turloghs, and other Irish 
clans and chieftains. 

It was these quarrels which led at last to the subjection 
of Ireland to the Norman kings of England. Dermond 
MacMurrogh, King of Leinster, had been a man of blood 
from his youth. To break the power of his nobility he 
had seventeen of the chief of them seized, and they were 
all slain or else deprived of their eyes. He carried ofi" 
the wife of a neighbouring prince, and rendered himself 
so hateful to his neighbours and subjects that a general 
combination was formed against him, and he was driven 
from Ireland in 1167. 

He came to England and from thence went to the Con- 
tinent to beg help from King Henry. Henry was too 
busy with his continental wars to personally help him, but 
he gave him letters patent authorizing any of his English 
subjects to aid the Irish king in the recovery of his king- 
dom. Dermond, well pleased with the letters, returned to 
Bristol, to which place boats and ships daily came from 
Ireland. While there he would oftentimes cause the 
king's letters to be openly read, and offered great enter- 
tainment and liberal wages to all such as would help 
him. 

For some time he sought help in vain, but at length 
Richard de Clare, Earl of Pembroke, surnamed Strong- 
bow, engaged to help him. Strongbow was to marry 
Dermond's daughter, Eva, and to succeed him as King of 
Leinster. Two other Norman knights, Maurice Fitz- 
Gerald and Bohert Fitz-Stephen, also pTOioAs^^ \ftV^, 
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and these sailed first They were but a little band, less 
than 500, but when they landed in Ireland they were 
joined by some of Dennond's friends, and in a few days 
captured Wexford. From thence they made an incursion 
into the district of Ossory, whose prince was a deadly 
enemy of Dermond. The Norman knights scattered the 
ill-armed multitude in all directions, and those that were 
thrown to the ground the foot soldiers quickly despatched, 
cutting off their heads with their battle axes. Three 
hundred bleeding heads were laid at Dermond's feet, 
** who, turning every one of them, one by one, to know 
them, did then for joy hold up both his hands, and 
with a loud voice thanked God most highly. Among 
these there was the head of one whom especially he hated; 
and he taking up that by the hair and ears, with his 
teeth most horribly and cruelly bit away his nose and 
lips." 

A further Norman force came over in May, 1 1 70, and 
landed near Waterford. They had scarcely time to cast 
a trench and build themselves a fort of turf and twigs, 
when they were attacked by a body of 3000 of the people 
of Waterford, but this mob was scattered with frightful 
slaughter. Five hundred of them were cut down in the 
pursuit, and then the victors, being weary with killing, 
cast a great number of those whom they had taken 
prisoners headlong from the rocks into the sea, and so 
drowned them. In September Strongbow himself landed 
with a great force, and at once led the assault upon 
Waterford. Twice the brave citizens drove the enemy 
back from the walls, but at the third assault they burst 
into the town and killed the people in the streets without 
pity or mercy, leaving them lying in great heaps. In the 
midst of this scene of misery and desolation the marriage 
was solemnized between Stion^bovf a.nd Dermond's 
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daughter, Eva. Dublin made scarcely any resistance, 
and Dermond was once more King of Leinster. He very 
shortly afterwards died, and Strongbow thereupon assumed 
his title. King Henry seems not to have been well pleased 
at Strongbow's great success, and now summoned him to 
return. He came back, met the king in Gloucestershire, 
made his full submission, promised to render up to Henry 
Dublin and all the coast towns of Ireland which he pos- 
sessed, and was allowed to retain all his other possessions 
and dignities under subjection to the English crown. 
Henry and Strongbow returned together to Ireland with 
a large force of knights and soldiers. They landed near 
Waterford in October, 1171. Henry found the country 
already conquered, and nothing remained for him to do 
except to receive the eagerly offered submission of its 
various princes. First came the citizens of Wexford to 
make their peace, then came the King of Cork or Des- 
mond to swear fealty. From Waterford Henry moved 
with his army to Cashel and received the homage of the 
King of Thomond or Limerick. Then he set out for 
Dublin, and wherever he stopped the neighbouring 
princes and chiefs flocked in to make their submission. 
After keeping Christmas in Dublin, and astonishing the 
Irish by the magnificence of his feasting, Henry returned 
to his own land. 



EARLY TRAVELS IN PALESTINE. 

We cannot understand the fervour with which Western 
Europe went on the crusades unless we bear in mind the 
reverence which men have always felt for Palestine. 
Even now that feeling is by no means dead, but in by- 
gone ages it was far stronger. Sir 3o\viv'N^*axxrAes[*^^'?^ 
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book of Travels to tJie Holy Land gives us a lively image 
of this feeling. He was bom at St Albans, and set out 
on his journey oh St. Michael's Day in 1322, and after 
many wanderings returned to England and wrote his 
book He calls the Holy Land the lady and sovereign 
of all other lands, because it was blessed and hallowed 
with the precious body of our Lord. He believed that it 
was the centre of the world, and that Christ died at 
Jerusalem to the intent that his death might be published 
and made known equally to all parts of the world. And 
he called upon all Christian men that were able, to labour 
with all their strength to drive out all unbelievers from 
that land. " The country of Jerusalem hath been in the 
hands of many different nations, and often, therefore, has 
the country suffered much tribulation for the sin of the 
people that dwell there. For that country hath been in the 
hands of all nations — Jews, Canaanites, Assyrians, Persi- 
ans, Greeks, Romans, Saracens, Turks, and many others; 
for God will not let it remain long in the hands of traitors 
or of sinners. And now the heathens have held that land 
forty years and more; but they shall not hold it long if 
God will." 

Good Sir John saw wonders wherever he went, and 
nothing was too strange for him to believe. He tells us 
that at Constantinople is the cross of our Lord and his 
coat without seams, and the sponge and the reed with 
which the Jews gave our Lord vinegar and gall on the 
cross; and there is one of the nails with which Christ was 
nailed on the cross. 

He visited other lands besides Palestine. He noted 

the grandeur of the Sultan of Egypt. He tells us that 

when messengers of foreign countries come before him, 

the Sultan's people, when the strangers speak to him, 

stand round him with drawn swords and axes, their arms 
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raised up on high with their weapons to smite the mes- 
sengers if they say one word which is displeasing to the 
Sultan. 

He went to Babylon and beyond it, and came near, as 
he believed, to the land of Paradise. 

" Of Paradise I cannot speak properly, for I was not 
there. It is far beyond, and I repent not going there, 
but I was not worthy. Paradise, as wise men say, is the 
highest place of the earth; and it is so high that it nearly 
touches the circle of the moon there, as the moon makes 
her course." Rivers, he tells us, run out from Paradise; 
but no mortal man may approach it. Many great lords 
have essayed with great will and with great companies to 
pass by thesa rivers; but they might not speed in their 
voyage; and many died for weariness of rowing against 
the strong waves; and many of them became blind, and 
many deaf, for the noise of the water; and some perished 
and were lost in the waves. 

In the Holy Land itself he saw much that was wonder- 
ful and interesting. He visited the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre. " It is long," he says, " since the sepulchre 
itself was all open that men might kiss it and touch it. 
But because pilgrims laboured to break the stone in pieces 
or in powder, therefore the Sultan has caused a wall to be 
made round the sepulchre, that no man may touch it. 
And there is one lamp which hangs before the sepulchre 
which bums bright; and on Good Friday it goes out of 
itself, and lights again by itself at the hour that our Lord 
rose from the dead." 

Sir John travelled also in the footsteps of the children 
of Israel through the wilderness. He visited Mount 
Sinai and the great monastery which is there. " Here is 
the Church of St. Catherine, in which are many lamps 
burning, for they have enough oil of olvve«> \iO\]tY\.^\s^^ 
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in their lamps, and to eat also, which plenty they have 
by God's miracle; for the ravens and crows assemble 
there once every year, and fly thither as in pilgrimage, 
and each brings* a branch of olive in its beak instead of 
offering, and leaves it there; of which the monks make 
great plenty of oil; and this is a great marvel." 

And so the good old knight rambles on in his story. 
The more strange and marvellous are the tales which are 
told him the more ready he seems to be to believe them. 
As an actual record of facts the book is of course of little 
value, but as a picture of the feelings of wonder and awe 
with which our forefathers looked on those Eastern lands 
it is very valuable, and we learn that for two hundred 
years it was the most popular book in England. 



EICHAED THE CEUSADER 

The brilliant adventures of King Richard in the Holy 
Land are all, or almost all, by which we remember him. 
To go to Palestine with a splendid army was the thing 
he passionately set his heart upon. His presence-chamber 
became a market in which all that the king could bestow 
was disposed of to the best chapman. He swore that he 
would sell London itself if he could find a purchaser. 
King Philip of France was to bear him company, and at 
midsummer of 1190 they joined their forces at VezelaL 
From Vezelai the united armies, amounting to 100,000 
men, marched to Lyons, and the people, though much 
distressed by the passage of such a host, comforted them- 
selves with the thought that the Paynim could never 
withstand them, and that the city of the Lord, with the 
whole of Palestine, would be recovered by their swords 
and lances. After many exciting adventures in Sicily, 
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in Cyprus, and in other parts of the Mediterranean, 
Kichard reached Acre in June, 1191. There the affairs 
of the Crusaders were in a deplorable condition. For 
two years this city had been besieged, and the Christians 
were still not only outside the walls, but actually pressed 
and hemmed in themselves by Saladin, who occupied 
Mount Carmel and all the neighbouring heights with an 

The loss of human life had been fearful. Tlie sword 
and the plague had swept away six arclibishops, twelve 
bishops, forty earls, and 500 barons, besides 150,000 




of the meaner sort, who went to their graves without any 
record. The coming of Richard infused fresh vigour into 
the Christian host, and in a few days the city capitulated. 
The Saracens also engaged to restore the wood of the 
holy cross, to set at liberty 1500 Christian captives, and 
to pay 200,000 pieces of gold. 

King Philip was jealous of the greater renown which 
Kichard was gaining, and determined to return to France. 
He pleaded ill health, and loft 10,000 of h\a eoVdiaa 
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behind him; but to the popular eye Philip appeared as 
a deserter, and the mob of all nations that witnessed his 
departure from Acre hissed him and cursed him. 

Having restored the battered works of Acre Eichard 
prei:ared to march upon Jerusalem. Thirty thousand 
men of all countries obeyed his orders, marching in five 
divisions; the Templars led the van, the Knights of St 
John brought up the rear. Every night when the army 
halted the heralds of the several camps cried aloud three 
times, " Save the holy sepulchre!" and every soldier bent 
his knee and said "Amen!" 

Saladin infested their march every day, and encamped 
near them every night with an army greatly superior in 
number. On the 7th of September Eichard brought him 
to a general action near Azotus, the Ashdod of the Bible, 
on the sea-shore, and after a display of valour which was 
never surpassed, and of more cool conduct and general- 
ship than might have been expected, he gained a com- 
plete victory. Mourning the loss of 7000 men and 32 
emirs, Saladin, the victor of many a field, retreated in 
great disorder, laying waste, however, the country, and 
dismantling the towns he could not garrison or defend. 

For the present the Crusaders advanced no farther 
than Jaffa, and their only fighting was in skirmishes with 
detached parties of the enemy. Many romantic feats are 
related of Eichard. His battle-axe was his favourite 
weapon. He had caused it to be forged by the best 
smiths in England, and twenty poimds of steel were 
wrought into the head of it, that he might break there- 
with the Saracen«' bones. Nothing, it was said, could 
resist this mighty axe, and wherever it fell horseman and 
horse went to the ground. 

In November the Crusaders went forward from Jaffa, 
but the winter rains had begun and the roads were nearly 
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impassable. Famine, disease, and desertion thinned the 
ranks, and at Bethany, twelve miles from Jerusalem, 
Kichard was compelled, sorely against his will, to turn 
his back on Jerusalem. He retreated to Ascalon, which 
he fortified, and in the course of the winter and the fol- 
lowing spring he made the whole coast from Ascalon to 
Acre a chain of well-fortified posts. 

Next year he again marched against Jerusalem, but 
with weakened forces, and with little hope of taking 
the city. When a friend led him to the summit of a 
mountain which commanded a full view of Jerusalem, he 
raised his shield before his eyes, declaring that he was 
not worthy to look upon the Holy City which he had 
not been able to redeem. 

On his retreat he gained one more victory, and the 
most brilliant of all, over Saladin at Jaffa, and a truce 
was made between the two brave foes. 

In the month of October, 1192, Eichard finally set sail 
from Acre. The next morning he took a last view of the 
mountains of Lebanon and the hills above the Syrian 
shore. With outstretched arms he exclaimed, "Most 
holy land, I commend thee to God's keeping. May he 
give me life and health to return and rescue thee from 
the infidel r' 



KING JOHN. 

The reign of Ejng John is one of the most inglorious 
in our history. It -was disgraced by his many crimes, 
and they naturally caused his many misfortunes. He 
had been his father's favourite son, yet he had helped to 
l)reak the old man's heart by his ingratitude and rebellion. 
His brother, King Eichard^ left him a& ^^«vi\. oil '^iw^- 

(86) ^ 
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land while he himself went on the Crusade, and he plotted 
to prevent his brother ever returning to England. When 
he began to reign he was thirty-two years of age, was 
robust, healthy, and, like most of his race, handsome; 
but his evil passions distorted his countenance, and gave 
him a treacherous and cruel expression. 

John's claim to the crown was disputed. The do- 
minions of England in France were more than a half of 
that country, and all the provinces of this dominion, ex- 
cepting only Normandy, declared for Arthur of Brittany 
instead of his uncle John. King Philip of France sup- 
ported Arthur's claim, but only to advance his own crafty 
and ambitious purposes. Arthur was the child of sorrow 
from his cradle upward. His misfortunes, indeed, began 
before he came into the world, for his father, Geoffrey 
(John's elder brother), was killed in a tournament eight 
months before the little boy was born. The people of 
Brittany hailed his birth with transports of joy. His 
grandfather. King Henry U., wished to give him his own 
name, but they insisted on calling him Arthur. That 
mysterious hero was as dear to the people of Brittany as 
to their kindred in our own land; and though he had 
been dead some centuries they still expected his coming 
as the restorer of their old independence. Merlin had 
predicted this, and Merlin was still revered as a prophet 
in Brittany as well as in Wales. 

Young Arthur soon found Philip to be a false friend. 
In 1200 a peace was made between the two kings, and 
Arthur's claims were utterly ignored; but in 1202 dis- 
putes arose again, and once more Philip supported 
Arthur's claims. This time he gave him some slight 
assistance of men and arms, and Arthur was able to 
make some little headway. But John had considerable 
military ability, and by a very rapid march he came upon 
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Arthur's Uttle force by surprise. Arthur was taken in 
his bed, as were also most of the nobles who had fol- 
lowed him on that dismal expedition. The young prince 
was taken to Rouen, and there all trace of him is lost. 
There are several traditions as to the manner of his death. 
The version of Shakespeare has made an impression 
which no time will ever efface, and it is probably not far 
from being the right one. 

For this murder John, as Duke of Normandy, was 
summoned to appear and answer to the King of France, 
and on his refusing to appear he was declared guilty and 
a traitor, and all his dominions in France were declared 
to be forfeited. 

In the war which followed, John was feebly supported 
by his English barons, and in a very short time Guienne 
was the only province in France, out of the many which 
Henry II. had ruled over, which now remained to Eng- 
land. 

In 1207 commenced John's memorable quarrel with 
Pope Innocent The see of Canterbury was vacant, and 
John insisted that his favourite, the Bishop of Norwich, 
should be made archbishop. But the pope appointed 
Stephen Langton, and the monks of Canterbury would 
receive no other. John then drove the monks from Canter- 
bury, and the pope replied by laying the kingdom under 
an interdict. The churches were closed, and the priests 
ceased their functions, refusing to administer any of their 
sacred rites, except baptism to infants and the sacrament 
to the dying. The dead were buried without prayers in 
unconsecrated ground; the relics of the saints were taken 
from their places and laid upon ashes in the silent church; 
their statues and pictures were covered with veils of 
black cloth. 

After this had lasted a year the pope exccrcaiso^m'tia^ft^ 
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Jolm, but still he did not yield. Indeed at this very 
time he went on warlike expeditions to Ireland and to 
Wales, and conducted them with considerable vigour and 
success. 

In 1213 Innocent declared John deposed, and called 
upon King Philip to dethrone him. Philip eagerly 
engaged to do so, and made great preparations for the in- 
vasion. John called upon his subjects to repel the invasion, 
and they responded readily. Sixty thousand men stood 
ranked round him on Barham Downs, but he distrusted 
these, his own brave subjects. The pope's legate was at 
hand to profit by any wavering that John might show, 
and on the 15th of May, at an early hour of the morning, 
he repaired to the Church of the Templars at Dover, and 
there, surrounded by his bishops, barons, and knights, 
took on his knees before Pandulph an oath of fealty to 
the pope, the same oath which vassals took to their 
lord. 



SIGNING OF MAGNA CHARTA. 

It was no mere faintheartedness that caused John so 
suddenly and completely to yield to Pope Innocent 
Some historians consider it to have been a deep and 
clever stroke of statecraft King Philip of France was 
about to send his armies over the Channel into England, 
but John detached the Earl of Flanders from the French 
side, and so completely arrested the plan of invasion. 
Philip marched into Flanders to reduce it, and the Eng- 
lish fleet at once sailed to aid that province. Seven 
hundred knights, with a large force of infantry, embarked 
in 500 vessels. He found the French fleet at anchor at 
Damme, which was at that time the port of Bruges; it 
was three times more numerous than the English fleet, 
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but most of the sailors and land troops embarked with 
them were on shore plundering the neighbouring coun- 
try. This was the first fleet which the French kings had 
ever put to sea, and it was an unfortunate beginning, for 
the French navy was annihilated. 

Ml went well for John for a while, and he hoped to 
win from Philip more than he had lost. The Earl of 
Flanders and the Emperor of Germany joined him in a 
league against France, and Philip appeared to be about 
to be crushed. But at the Battle of Bouvines Philip was 
victorious, the league was broken up, and John came 
back to England a baffled man, maddened at his defeat 
and losses. 

The barons determined to seize this favourable 
opportunity for securing the liberty of England. They 
met at the abbey of St. Edmundsbury, and, laying 
their hands on the high altar, they solemnly swore that 
if the king refused the rights they claimed they would 
withdraw their fealty and make war upon him. 

John tried in various ways to evade their demands. 
He stormed and threatened, he cajoled, he delayed, he 
begged and secured the help of the pope, but all in vain. 
At the head of the barons was Stephen Langton, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and he remained firm in spite 
of angry letters sent to him from Rome. The barons 
now proclaimed themselves "the army of God and of 
Holy Church," and elected Robert Fitz- Walter to be their 
general. They marched to Bedford, which town received 
them gladly; and from thence to London, where they were 
received with still more joy. Barons and knights flocked 
in from all parts of England, and John saw that he must 
yield. 

The 15th of June was the day of meeting appointed, 
and the place was Runnymede. On ttve tcvotcvVcv^ q\ 'vkv^ 
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appointed day John, moving from Windsor Castle, and 
the Barons from Staines, the parties met on the green 
meadow close by the Thames which the barons had 
named. There was signed the Magna Charta, the Great 
Charter — the noble commencement and foundation of 
the future liberties of England. Many of its clauses have 
no longer a significance for us, but it contains maxims of 
just government applicable to all places and times, of 
which it is hardly possible to overrate the importance. 
" No freeman," says one clause, " shall be imprisoned or 
outlawed, or in any way brought to ruin, save by legal 
judgment of his peers or by the law of the land." An- 
other clause says, "To no man will we sell, or deny, or 
delay, right or justice." 

The barons could not trust John to observe the law 
which he had consented to, and they exacted securities. 
All his foreign officers were to be sent out of the land; 
the city of London and the Tower were for a time to be 
in the keeping of the barons, and twenty-five of them 
were to be named guardians of the liberties of the king- 
dom, with power to make war upon the king if he in any 
point broke the charter. 

As soon as the great assembly had dispersed and John 
was once back in Windsor Castle, he gave vent, in the 
presence of the foreign adventurers who were round him, 
to rage and curses against the charter. He gnashed his 
teeth, he rolled his eyes, and gnawed sticks and straws. 
But he determined to be revenged, and began at once to 
prepare. He invited mercenaries from the Continent, 
and many began to flock to him. The pope, too, was 
strongly for him, and in a little while John was able to 
take the field. He besieged and took Rochester Castle, 
then marched from Kent to Nottingham, and from Not- 
tingham to the north, burning and slaying, and becoming 



more savage the farther he advanced and the less he waa 
opposed. The barons in despair offered the crown to 
Louis tiie Dauphin of France. He landed in England, 
gained some trifling successes, and John, in marching to 
meet him, lost baggage and money while crossing the 
\Vash. The king was then seized with, an alarming ill- 
ness, was carried in pain to the castle of Newark on the 
Trent, and there died. 



Before the Conqaest the only order of monks known 
in England was that of the Benedictines, or observers of 
the rule of St Benedict In the course of the twelfth 





century two new orders were introduced — the Cistercians 
in 1128, and the Carthusians in 1180. Both these, 
indeed, may be considered as branches o{ tk« B%'a.«l\Kr 
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tines, only distinguished by a severer discipline. The 
order of the Carthusians especially was the strictest of all 
the monastic orders, the members never being allowed to 
taste flesh, and being restricted on one day of every week 
to bread, water, and salt. The Carthusians never became 
numerous in England. 

Various impulses led men into these religious societies. 
Many who were wearied with the cares and vanities of 
life would seek rest and peace in the monastery. Princes 
and nobles have thus in some cases ended their lives. In 
these ages of ignorance, too, men who had a love for 
learning could gratify their tastes only in the monasteries. 
To the labours of such men, in preserving and copying 
manuscripts, we are greatly indebted. Feelings of pure 
devotion towards God and a love for religion led many 
to become monks, and some were devoted by their parents, 
like little Samuel, almost from their cradles. 

During the progress of the Crusades other orders arose 
which were half military, half religious. The two earliest 
and most distinguished of these — the Knights Hospitallers 
of St. John, and the Knights Templars — both acquired 
establishments and extensive possessions in this coun- 
try, the principal seat of the former being at St. John's 
Hospital in Clerkenwell, London, that of the latter at the 
Temple. 

The soldier knights owed their origin to the oppression 
and cruelties with which the Christian pilgrims were 
visited in their journeys to the Holy Sepulchre. The 
Hospitallers in the eleventh century built an hospital 
dedicated to St. John within the walls of Jerusalem, 
for the reception and entertainment of pilgrims, and for 
the relief of those who had been plundered by the way. 
At first they were but a community of monks who fol- 
lowed the rule of St. Benedict, and devoted themselves 



tD the humble duties of tending the sick and .relieving 
the needy; but as their reputation increased large dona- 
tions of lands were bestowed upon the order, and men of 
high rank joined it, till at last we find it had become a 
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great military power, at the head of which was a grand- 
master, exercising alt the functions of a sovereign inde- 
pendent prince. 

Such an institution was particularly congenial to the 
warlike and devout spirit of the English; and therefore 
as early as A.D. 1100, only eight years after it was estab- 
lished at Jerusalem, a small body of these hospital monks 
arrived in England, and during the same year their house 
in London was erected. 

A still more powerful and distinguished institution of 
soldier monks was that of the Templars, which originated 
A.D, 1118. At first they consisted of nine valiant and 
pious knights who resolved, while their brethren of the 
Hospital devoted themselves to the care of the sick and 
the poor, to guard the highways that led to tha Ral-j 
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Sepulchre and protect the pilgrims on their way. Tliey 
bound themselves by the three monastic vows of chas- 
tity, poverty, and obedience, to which they added a fourth, 
of fighting incessantly in defence of pilgrims and the 
Holy Land against the heathen Baldwin II., King 
of Jerusalem, gave them a part of his palace for their 
abode; and as this building stood close by the convent 
and church of the Temple, they obtained the names of 
** Brethren of the Temple of Solomon at Jerusalem," 
"Soldiers of the Temple," and "Templars." 

During the first years of the existence of this order its 
vow of poverty was strictly observed; the subsistence 
and even the raiment of these gallant soldiers were the 
alms they received from the faithful; and even their first 
grand-master, Hugh de Paycus, and his companion, God- 
frey of St. Omer, had only one war-steed between them. 
This fact was commemorated by the seal of the order, 
which represented two Templar knights riding upon one 
horse; and it was hoped that, having this emblem con- 
stantly before their eyes, the brethren would be reminded 
of their original poverty and the duty of Christian 
humility. 

The dress of the Templars was a white mantle to dis- 
tinguish them from the Hospitallers, who wore a black 
one. They also wore a red cross upon the breast, while 
their brethren of the Hospital wore a white one. It was 
in A.D. 1185 that the Templars removed to their house in 
Fleet Street, the site of which is still called the Temple. 
There they built their church, in which many of them lie 
buried. When the Templar died he was placed in a 
coffin in the habit of his order, and with his legs crossed; 
and it is in this costume and attitude that his effigy was 
represented upon his tomb. 

The order soon rose to great power and wealth, their 
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early humility was forgotten, and at last their crimes and 
arrogance united princes and the Church against them 
and brought on their downfall. 



AN ABBOT OF THE TWELFTH CENTURY. 

The Burg or Bury of St. Edmund is a prosperous, 
brisk town, beautifully diversifying with its clear brick 
houses, ancient clean streets, and twenty thousand busy 
souls, the general grassy face of Suffolk, looking out 
pleasantly from its hill slope towards the rising sun; and 
on the eastern edge of it still runs, long, black, and massive, 
a range of monastic ruins, into the wide internal spaces 
of which the stranger is admitted on payment of one 
shilling. Like an old osseous fragment, a broken black- 
ened shin-bone of the old dead ages, this black ruin looks 
out, not yet covered by the soil, still indicating what a 
once gigantic life lies buried there. 

Among the monks of St. Edmund's monastery in 
Henry IL's time was one Brother Samson. He was from 
Tottington in Norfolk, the son of poor parents there. 
When he was a httle boy of nine years he had an alarm- 
ing dream. He saw the arch-enemy in person, just alighted 
in front of some grand building, and stretching out de- 
testable clawed hands to grip him, little Samson, and 
fly off with him; whereupon the little dreamer shrieked 
desperate to St. Edmund for help, and St. Edmund, a 
reverend heavenly figure, did come. On the morrow his 
mother, pondering such an awful dream, thought it were 
good to take him over to St. Edmund's own shrine and 
pray with him there. " See," said little Samson at sight 
of the Abbey gite; "see, mother, this is l\v^ \i\»kA\w« 
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I dreamed of." His poor mother dedicated him to St. 
Edmund, left him there with prayers and tears; what 
better could she dol A monk accordingly Brother 
Samson became. A learned man of devout grave nature; 
has studied at Paris, and can preach in three languages. 
Is much loved by some, not loved by all; his clear eyes 
flashing into you, in an almost inconvenient way. 

The Abbot of St. Edmund's, Hugo by name, had in 
those days grown old, grown rather blind. He dwelt 
very much apart in his Talamus or peculiar chamber; got 
into the hands of flatterers, who strove to make the hour 
easy for him, and for themselves profitable; accumulating 
in the distance mere mountains of confusion. His one 
worldly care was to raise ready money; sufficient for the 
day is the evil thereof. And how he raised it; from 
usurious, insatiable Jews; every fresh Jew sticking on 
him like a fresh horse-leech, sucking his life out; crying 
continually. Give, give. At last, in the autumn days of 
1180, old Abbot Hugo set out on pilgrimage to St. 
Thomas of Canterbury. Near Rochester his mule threw 
him, dislocated his kneepan, raised incurable inflamma- 
tory fever; and tha poor old man got his dismissal from 
the whole coil at once. 

After some delay came great news to St. Edmunds- 
bury; tliere is to be an abbot elected. The prior is 
to get ready twelve monks, and set off with them to 
his majesty at Waltham, there shall the election be 
made. The thirteen set forth, Samson one of the num- 
ber, and, as the servant of all, bearing a bag in which 
is a sealed paper containing three names. The names 
had been written down in secrecy and solemnity by the 
six most venerable monks, and one of the three shall be 
the future abbot. 

The king receives them graciously and bids them fix 
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on three names from their own convent, then another 
three, and still another three from other convents. They 
are then required to strike out names from the list of 
nine, and at last the only name left is that of Brother 
Samson. His majesty orders that Samson be brought in 
with the other twelve. 

" The king's majesty, looking at us, somewhat sternly 
says: *You present to me Samson; I do not know him; 
however, I will now do as you wish. But have a care of 
yourselves. If you manage badly I will be upon you.' 
Samson steps forward, kisses the king's feet; but swiftly 
rises erect again, swiftly turns towards the altar, uplifting 
with the other twelve, in clear tenor notes, the Fifty-first 
Psalm, 

* After thy loving-kindness, Lord, 
Have mercy upon me,' 

with firm voice, firm step and head, no change in his 
countenance whatever. * By God's eyes,' said the king, 
* that one, I think, will govern the abbey well.' " 

Abbot Samson was brought back in solemn pomp. The 
bells of St. Edmundsbury clang out one and all, and in 
church and chapel the organs go; convent and town are 
in gala. There is " stripping barefoot" of the lord abbot 
at the gate, and solemn leading of him in to the high altar 
and shrine. The day is wound up with popular games, 
and dinner within doors of more than a thousand strong. 

On the morrow after his instalment the abbot brings 
in a load of money bonds, all duly stamped, sealed with 
this or the other convent seal; frightful, unmanageable, 
a bottomless confusion of convent finance. There they 
are, but there at least they all are; all that shall be of 
them. The abbot then demands that all the official seals 
in use be now produced and delivered to him. Three- 
and-thirty seals turn up, are straightwoj \stQ>ks^ «sA 
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shall seal uo more ; the abbot only shall eeal any bond. 
For four yeara he could never stir abroad but Jew credi- 
tors and all manner of creditors were about him, driving 
him to very despair. But at last the convent debts were 
all liquidated, and the harpy Jews were not only setUed 




with, but banished bog and baggage out of the Hbertiea 
of St. Edmundsbury. 

Many were the troubles which Abbot Samson encoun- 
tered and overcame. The monks rebelled more than 
once against his discipline. On tlie whole he had sore 
tiiae of it^ his grizzled hair and beard grew daily grayer. 
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" In twelve years our lord abbot had grown wholly white 
as snow." He once said, if he had known what a busi- 
ness it was to govern the abbey he would rather have 
been almoner, how much rather keeper of the books, 
than abbot and lord. That latter office he had always 
longed for beyond any other. 

He was one of the justest of judges; insisted on 
understanding the case to the bottom, and then swiftly 
deciding without feud or favour. For which reason 
indeed King Henry H., searching for such men as for 
hidden treasure and healing to his distressed realm, made 
him one of the new circuit judges, such as continue to 
tliis day. "My curse on that abbot's court," a suitor 
was heard imprecating, "wliere neither gold nor silver 
can help me to confound my enemy." 

Abbot Sampson built many useful, many pious edifices; 
human dwellings, churches, church steeples, barns. He 
built and endowed the Hospital of Babwell, built fit 
houses for the St Edmundsbury schools. Many were 
the roofs once thatched with reeds which he caused to be 
covered with tiles, or, if they were churches, with lead. 
The great altar and shrine of St. Edmund he also rebuilt 
of the most beautiful marble, and the translation of the 
saint's body to its new shrine was the grandest and most 
solemn event in the abbot's life. 
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As soon as John was buried, the Earl of Pembroke 
marched with the royal army and Prince Henry to Glou- 
cester. On the next day the prince was crowned in the 
Abbey Church of St. Peter. It was done in haste, few 
of the bishops or barons were present, aivd. \i^^'ax5i&^ XSw^ 
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royal crown had been lost in the Wash a plain ring of 
gold was used in its place. 

Louis of France was still in England, and indeed hoped 
to gain the crown easily now that John was dead. Lon- 
don had yielded to him, and he was pressing with great 
vigour the siege of Dover; but the governor of Dover, 
Hubert de Burgh, held stoutly out. In May of 1217 a 
large French force was completely beaten and slaughtered 
in the narrow streets of Lincoln. They had gained the 
town and were besieging the castle, when the Earl of 
Pembroke set upon them with a force he had hastily 
raised. The French cavalry could not act in the narrow 
streets and laaes, they were wounded and dismounted, 
and at last were obliged to surrender in a mass. This 
battle was facetiously called by the English the Fair of 
Lincoln. 

Prince Louis and his father King Philip made one 
more final effort. A great fleet was prepared and was 
sent out from Calais. It consisted of eighty great ships, 
and many smaller vessels, having on board 300 choice 
knights and a large body of infantry. Wlien they were 
attempting to make the estuary of the Thames in order 
to sail up the river to London, they were met by the hero 
of Dover Castle, the gallant De Burgh. Hubert had only 
forty vessels great and small, but he gained the weather- 
gage, and by tilting at the French with the iron beaks of 
his galleys, sunk several of the transports with all on 
board. He afterwards grappled with the enemy, fasten- 
ing his ships to theirs by means of hooks and chains, and 
in the end he took or destroyed the whole fleet with the 
exception of fifteen vessels. This decisive naval victory 
gave the death-blow to the project of Louis, and he 
shortly afterwards made peace and went away to his 
own Jand 
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In 1219 the brave and wise Earl of Pembroke died, 
and thenceforward Henry's reign was full of troubles. 

The young King Henry did not grow wiser as he grew 
older. Ambitious men strove to gain his favour, and 
cared but little for the country's welfare when their own 
advancement was secured. 

In 1232 Hubert de Burgh lost the king's favour. An 
old rival, Peter des Eoches, Bishop of Winchester, regained 
injGiuence with the king. De Burgh was set upon by an 
armed band, sent by the king, at Brentwood. He con- 
trived to escape, naked as he was, to a parish church, and 
stood firmly near the altar with the crucifix in his hand. 
His furious enemies, however, burst into the church with 
drawn swords and dragged him forth, and sent for a 
smith to make shackles for him. This poor man, moved 
with generous feelings, said he would rather die the worst 
of deaths than forge fetters for the brave defender of 
Dover Castle, and the conqueror of the French at sea. 
Hubert was, however, brought bound to London, and 
though his life was spared his riches and power were 
stripped from him. 

Twice over, in 1229 and in 1242, Henry made war 
on France, hoping to regain what his father had lost. 
But all was in vain. In the last-mentioned year he 
was beaten at Taillebourg, and fled, leaving his military 
chest, the sacred vessels and the ornaments of his 
movable chapel royal in the hands of the enemy. His 
government of England became oppressive. He several 
times ratified the Magna Charta, but very quickly again 
broke it. 

The continued remonstrances of the barons made him 
at last to regard a meeting of parliament as a meeting 
of his personal enemies, and to avoid it he raised money 
by fines, benevolences, purveyances, and. \ii^ o\3ckfe\ xmkA^- 

(86) TSl 
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finable branches of the ancient prerogative. He also 
tormented and ransacked the Jews, acting with regard 
to that unhappy people like a very robber; and he begged 
besides from town to town, from castle to castle, until he 
obtained the reputation of being the sturdiest beggar in 
all England. 

In 1253 Henry was again obliged to meet his parlia- 
ment, and the barons insisted upon his giving a fresh 
and most solemn confirmation of their liberties. On the 
3d of May the king went to Westminster Hall, where the 
barons, prelates, and abbots were assembled. The bishops 
and abbots were in their robes, and each held a burning 
taper in his hand. Then the Archbishop of Canterbury 
denounced sentence of excommunication against all who 
should infringe the charters of the kingdom. The tapers 
were then dashed to the ground, and as the lights went 
out in smoke the bishops and abbots exclaimed — " May 
the soul of every one who incurs this sentence so stink 
and be extinguished in hell!" 

The king vowed most solemnly to keep the charter 
inviolate, but the ceremony was scarcely over when he 
returned to his old courses, and thus uprooted whatever 
confidence the nation yet had in him. 



SIMON DE MONTFORT. 

THE FIRST HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

King Henry's faithlessness alienated the best of his 

subjects, and chief among these was Simon de Montfort, 

the Earl of Leicester. He was the youngest son of the 

Count de Montfort in France, who had gained an un- 

i^ppy celebrity in the \)aib9Lto\]L& (^m&ades against the 
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Albigenses. In right of his mother he succeeded to the 
earldom of Leicester, and he married Eleanor, a sister of 
King Henry. At first he was high in the royal favour, 
but the love turned to hatred when the earl steadily 
opposed himself to Henry's foolish and tyrannical mis- 
government. 

In June, 1158, the parliament which the royalists 
called the "Mad Parliament," met at Oxford. They 
determined, and the king was obliged to consent, that a 
committee or council of twenty-four members should be 
appointed to exercise the powers of government Twelve 
members were appointed by the king and twelve by the 
parliament, and De Montfort was chosen as chief. 

The parliament then enacted that four knights should 
be chosen by the freeholders in each county, to lay before 
parliament all breaches of law and justice that might 
occur; that a new sheriff should be annually chosen by 
the freeholders in each county; and that three sessions 
of parliament should be held regularly every year. 

The benefits derived from the acts of this parliament 
were prospective rather than immediate, for the first 
consequences were seven or eight years of anarchy and 
confusion, the fruits of insincerity and discontent on the 
part of the court and of ambition and intrigue on the 
part of the great barons. A few improvements, chiefly 
regarding the administration of justice, were enacted, but 
their slender amount did not satisfy the nation, and most 
of the barons were more anxious for the prolongation of 
their own powers and profits than for anything else. 
Factions also arose within the council, and King Henry 
s^d his son Prince Edward did their best to embitter 
the disagreements. 

At last in 1264 civil war broke out in the land. The 
king had gathered a great force in the aoutiveni ^iovaiXx^^ 
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and the Earl of Leicester marched from London to meet 
liim. He found the king at Lewes, in Sussex, — a bad 
l)Osition, in a hollow — which Henry, relying on his 
superiority in numbers, did not quit on the earl's ap 
proach. Leicester encamped on the downs about two 
miles from Lewes. On the next morning he descended 
into the hollow, and the two armies joined battle. Prince 
Edward, who was destined to acquire the rudiments oi 
war in the slaughter of his own subjects, began the battle 
by falling desperately upon a body of Londoners whc 
had gladly followed Leicester to the field. They could 
not stand against the trained cavalry of the prince, and 
he chased them and slew them by heaps. Meanwhile 
Leicester made a concentrated attack upon the king, beat 
him most completely, and took him prisoner before the 
prince returned from his headlong pursuit Before 
Edward could recover himself he also was charged by a 
body of horse and was made prisoner. King and prince 
were kept in confinement, and De Montfort carried on the 
government in the king's name. The queen had retired 
to the Continent before the battle of Lewes, and having 
busied herself in collecting a host of foreign mercenaries, 
she now lay in Flanders ready to cross over and renew Ac 
civil war. The steps taken by Leicester show at once 
his entire confidence in the good-will of the nation and 
his personal bravery and activity. He summoned tlic 
whole force of the coimtry, from castles and towns, cities 
and ]l>oroughs, to meet in arms on Barham Downs, and 
having encamped them there, he threw himself among the 
mariners of EnglancI, and taking the command of a fleet, 
cruised between the English and Flemish coasts to meet 
the invaders at sea. But the queen's fleet never ventured 
out of port, and the enterprise fell to the ground. 
The next yeAT^ 1265, Leicester svimmoned a parliammf 
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wliich is memorable as the first in which we have certain 
evidence of the appearance of representatives from the 
cities and boroughs. 

But the downfall of Leicester was near. Prince Edward 
escaped from confinement and found many ready to join 
with him. The Earl of Leicester, keeping good hold of 
the king, was at Hereford, while his eldest son Simon 
was in Sussex. Prince Edward was between them, and 
meant to prevent their junction. The young De Mont- 
fort suffered himself to be surprised by night near Kenil- 
worth, where Edward took his horses and treasures and 
most of his knights, and forced him almost naked to take 
refuge in the castle there. The earl, still hoping to meet 
his son's forces, advanced to Evesham. On the morning 
of the 4th of August^ as he looked towards the hills in the 
direction of Kenil worth, he saw his own standards advanc- 
ing. His joy was but momentary, for he discovered, 
when too late to retreat, that they were his son's banners 
in the hands of his enemies, and nearly at the same time 
he saw the heads of columns showing themselves on 
either flank and in his rear. The earl was surrounded — 
every road was blocked up — he cried, " The Lord have 
mercy on our souls, for I see our bodies are Prince 
Edward's." He then spent a short time in prayer and 
took the sacrament, as was his wont before going into 
battle. Having failed in an attempt to force the road to 
Kenilworth, he formed in a soUd circle on the summit of 
a hill, and several times repulsed the charges of his foes, 
who gradually closed round him, attacking at all points. 
His horse was killed under him, but the earl rose unhurt 
from his fall and fought bravely on foot. His gallant son 
Henry was killed before his eyes, the bravest and best of 
his friends fell in heaps around him, and at last the great 
earl himself died with his sword in Yiia \iaii^. 
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After the battle the corpse of Leicester was brutally 
mangled and treated with every kind of indignity; but 
by the people his memory was affectionately cherished, 
and long after he was spoken of among them under the 
title of " Sir Simon the Righteous." 



THE CONQUEST OF WALES. 

The great desire of Edward I. was to become Lord or 
l^imperor of all the British Isles. He nearly realized his 
"vvish, and had his son and successor been as wise and 
brave as himself it might perhaps have been accomplished. 
Ireland was already subdued, and an English supremacy 
more or less definite was acknowledged by the Welsh and 
Scotch. But at this time the Welsh were ardently 
longing for independence. There had been among them 
a great revival of national song, and many expected that 
Prince Arthur would start to life again and would lead 
them down from their mountains to drive out the Saxon 
invaders over the sea once more. 

The power of the race had been for a long time declin- 
ing. The Wales which was left unconquered hy the 
Saxon invaders was in three part§: West Wales, the 
peninsula south of the Bristol Channel; North Wales, 
between the Bristol Channel and the Irish Sea; and 
Strathclyde, reaching from the Dee to the Clyde. But 
the first and last of these were long since lost, and the 
second had been seriously encroached upon. Norman 
barons had conquered regions for themselves in Pem- 
broke and Glamorgan, and even so far into the heart of 
the land as at Montgomery. 

All the Welsh chieftains were required to do homage 
to the English kings, but thete v^eT^ nsin^a from time to 
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time which even the most vigoroup kings could not easily . 
suppress. 

In 1157 Henry II., who had made an incursion into 
North Wales, was suddenly attacked by the mountaineers 
in a narrow defile, and his army was nearly annihilated. 
Again in 1165 Henry was forced to retreat into England, 
but this time rather from the fury of the elements than 
from anything which the Welsh themselves were able to 
effect. 

By the beginning of Edward's reign the Lords of 
Snowdon had gained supremacy over the other Welsh 
chieftains, and were styled Princes of Wales. During 
the- barons' war Llewellyn, the Prince of Wales, had 
been the steady friend of Simon de Montfort. A body 
of northern Welsh had fought for that great earl against 
Edward at the battle of Evesham; and when De Mont- 
fort was dead, and his family ruined and scattered, 
Llewellyn still retained his old affection for the house, 
and agreed upon a marriage with Elinor de Montfort, 
daughter to the deceased earL Wliile she was on her 
voyage from France to Wales with Emeric, her youngest 
brother, she was taken by four ships of Bristol, and was 
sent to King Edward's court, where both brother and 
sister were detained as hostages. 

Llewellyn was transported with wrath, and began to 
prepare for war. According to some accounts he began 
hostilities by falling upon the English on his borders, 
killing the people and burning their towns, but this is 
not quite certain. Edward also prepared for war, and 
secured the aid of Rees-ap-Meredith, the Prince of South 
Wales, and even that of David, Llewellyn's own brother. 

In 1277, after the feast of Easter, Edward departed 
from Westminster, and with a mighty army marched to 
Chester. At midsummer he crossed tl\e D^^ «.ivd tic^Ok^L 
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the two castles of Flint and Rhuddlan. At the same tune 
his fleet blockaded every port and cut oflF the supplies 
which Llewellyn hoped to receive from Anglesea. On 
the land side every outlet was strictly guarded, and the 
Welsh prince, driven to the mountains, was soon in want 
of provisions. When winter came the condition of 
Llewell}-!! was horrible, and he was compelled to throw 
himself on the mercy of the English king. Harsh terms 
were granted him at Rhuddlan Castle. 

Such treaties as that imposed upon this occasion upon 
the Welsh are never kept, and all Edward's art could not 
reconcile either the prince or people to the sense of de* 
gradation. Prince David, whom Edward had made an 
English earl, was the first to revolt. On the night of 
Palm Sunday in 1282 he surprised and took the strong 
castle of Hawardine, in Flintshire, belonging to Roger 
. Clifford, the justiciar3^ A general insurrection ensued; 
the Welsh rushed in arms from their mountains, and 
Llewellyn, joining his brother, laid siege to the castles of 
Flint and Rhuddlan. King Edward despatched troops 
to the relief of the besieged castles and soon followed in 
person. His pioneers cut down woods and opened roads 
into the very fastnesses of Snowdon, whither the natives 
were again forced to retire. Edward secured too the 
services of foreign mercenaries who were well suited for 
mountain warfare. These were bands of Basques from 
the Pyrenees, whose method of fighting differed little 
from those of the Welsh people whom they were employed 
to hunt down like blood-hounds. They penetrated into 
every part of Snowdon, and the last bulwark of Welsh 
independence was forced. 

The English also suffered severe losses, and Llewellyn 
still hoped they would be compelled to retire. But Edward 
had collected a strong force in Pembrokeshire and Caer- 
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marthen, and lie ordered it to advance through South 
Wales and attack his enemy in the rear. Llewellyn then 
turned to the south to meet the new invaders. He had 
reached Bualth in the valley of the ^ } e when the English, 
under the Earl of Mortimer appeared suddenly on the 
opposite Bide of the river The Welsh force was on the 
neighbounng heights but the pnnce had been left with 
only a few followers The English crossed the river and 
surprised him before he had time to put on his armour 
They cut off his head and sent it to Edward who for 




warded it to London, there to be placed on the Tower. 
Some six months later David was taken prisoner, and 
was sent in chain; to Rhuddlan Castle. He was shortly 
afterwards executed as a traitor. 

Edward now devised wise means for retaining peaceful 
possession of what he had gained l>y ioicfe. %.« x^iui^^ 
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in Wales for laoire than a year, and he spent the time in 
dividing the coontiT into shires and hundreds after the 
manner of En^and, and in restoring order and peace. He 
gave charters with great privfleges to varioas trading 
companies in Rhuddlan, Caernarvon, Aheiystwith, and 
other towns with the view of encooraging trade, and 
tempting the Welsh from their mountains and their wild 
free way of living to a more social and submissive state. 
AMien his wife Eleanor bore him a son in the castle of 
Caernarvon he adroitlv availed himself of that circum- 
stance by presenting the infant Edward to the people as 
their cotmtr}'man, and telling them that he who was bom 
among them should be their prince. 



THE LAST OF THE CRUSADES. 

The expeditions which the kings and princes of Europe 
led to the Holy Land failed in their purpose. Jerusalem 
was conquered, but after eighty years was again lost 
Brave kings ruled over the little Christian kingdom, but 
a Saracen prince, Saladin, as brave and as wise, regained 
Jerusalem. The great Emperor Frederick Barbarossa 
died in trying to retrieve the Christian disgrace, and our 
brave King Richard veiled his face for grief before the 
sight of Jerusalem which he could not conquer. 

By the skill and wisdom of Frederick IL, the grandson 
of the great Barbarossa, Jerusalem was once more gained, 
but only for a little while. 

While Henry ITL in England was quarrelling with his 
barons the saintly King Louis of France was moved to 
make one more effort to win Jerusalem from the infidels. 
The Count of Joinville, who was Louis's companion, 
wrote a history of this expedition. La. this book we have 
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a perfect picture of the good king, of his tender con- 
science, of his purity of speech, of his many prayers and 
fastings, of his kindliness of heart, and of his love of 
truth and justice. 

But the good king was not a skilful leader of armies. 
With a large fleet he sailed to Egypt in 1249, and, with 
scarcely any opposition, he gained the important town of 
Damietta. He left there a garrison, and advanced towards 
Palestine with the greater part of his army. But the 
Saracens regained heart, and Louis soon found himself 
entangled between the canals and the river of Egypt, and 
could neither advance nor retreat. Food became scarce 
in the camp and malignant sickness broke out. "We ate 
no fish," says Joinville, "but eel-pouts, which is a glutton- 
ous fish, and feeds on dead bodies. From this cause and 
from the bad air of the country, where it scarcely ever 
rains a drop, the whole army was aflected by a shocking 
disorder which dried up the flesh on our legs to the bones, 
and our skins became tanned as black as the ground. 
We had also a sore complaint in the mouth that rotted 
the gums. This complaint increased so much that the 
surgeons were forced to cut away large pieces of flesh 
from the gums to enable their patients to eat." 

At last King Louis was taken prisoner, and saved his 
life by surrendering Damietta and giving a very large 
ransom for himself and his army. He then sailed to 
Joppa, but could do nothing for the recovery of Jeru- 
salenL With his faithful companion Joinville he went 
on pilgrimage to Nazareth, but refused for shame to visit 
Jerusalem, and then with the wreck of his army he 
returned to France. 

Twenty years later, in 1270, Louis determined to 
make one effort to free the Holy Land. The infidels 
were triumphing more and more. Aiv\>\oe\i\i^\.^^'vv.j^'5» 
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had Joppa and Nazareth, and the Knights Templars and 
Hospitallers were madly fighting against each other. 

But Louis never reached Palestine. With his fine 
army of 60,000 men he turned aside to attack the Bey of 
Tunis. Terrible sickness broke out in the camp; Louis 
himself was seized, and he laid himself down to die 
among the ruins and fragments of ancient Carthage. 

In England the barons' war had just closed, and 
Prince Edward determined to go with Louis to Palestine. 
But when the English reached Tunis they found that 
Louis was dead and that more than half of his army had 
perished with disease. The remainder showed little 
inclination to encounter fresh dangers in Palestine. 

But Edward would not renounce his project or return 
home. He passed the winter in Sicily, and vowed that 
though all his soldiers should forsake him he would go to 
Acre attended only by Fowen his groom. 

Early in the following spring he sailed from Sicily, and 
he landed at Acre, which was now almost the only residue 
of the Crusaders' conquests in the East, with a force that 
did not exceed 1000 men. But the fame of Kichard was 
still bright on these shores, and while the Mohammedans 
trembled, the Christians gathered round the standard of 
the successor of Lion Heart, to whom Edward was 
scarcely inferior in physical strength and courage while 
he was his superior in coolness and policy. The Sultan 
of Babylon, who had prepared to take Acre by storm, 
immediately retreated, ind crossing the desert went into 
Egypt. Edward advanced, and obtained temporary pos- 
session of Nazareth, which was taken by storm. The 
prince and many of the English with him were soon after 
attacked with sickness and returned to Acre, where they 
lingered for fifteen months doing little or nothing, for 
the £rst enthusisLsm among the Latin Christians had sub- 
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sided upon seeing that Edward had scarcely any money 
and received no reinforcements. The Mohammedans 
were not strong enough to attack Acre, which, chiefly by 
Edward's means, was so fortified as to be enabled to defy 
them for twenty years longer, when the Mamelukes of 
Egypt took it and drove the Crusaders and their descen- 
dants from every part of the Holy Land. 

Edward, on his side, was too weak to attempt any 
extensive operations. His presence, however, both an- 
noyed and distressed the Turks, and an attempt was 
made to get rid of him by assassination. The Emir of 
Jaffa, under pretence of embracing the Christian religion, 
opened a correspondence with the English prince and 
gradually gained his confidence. The emir sent letters 
and presents till his messengers were allowed to pass and 
repass without examination or suspicion. On the Friday 
of Whitsun week, about the hour of vespers, as Edward 
was reclining on a couch with nothing on him but a loose 
robe, the emir's messenger made his usual salaam at the 
door of his apartments. He was admitted, and as he 
knelt and presented a letter with one hand he drew a 
concealed dagger with the other and aimed a blow at the 
prince's heart. Edward, though wounded, caught the 
murderer in his iron grasp, threw him to the ground, 
and despatched him with his own weapon. The prince's 
wound was not deep, but the dagger had been smeared 
with poison. Fortunately, there was at Acre an Eng- 
Ksh surgeon with skill and nerve enough to pare away 
the sides of the wound The piety, the aflectionate 
attentions of his loving wife Eleanor may have contri- 
buted very effecftually to his cure, but there is no good 
ground for believing that she sucked the poison from her 
husband's wound Shortly after this a truce was concluded 
for ten years, and Edward gladly set &«dl ioi koxsikfo. 
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THE SCOTTISH WAR OF INDEPENDENCE 

The reign of the good King Alexander III. came to 
a sudden ending in 1286. As he was riding in a dark 
night between Kinghorn and Burntisland his horse 
stumbled with him over a high cliff and he was killed on 
the spot. 

Alexander had Imd several children but they were all 
dead, and his only descendant now living was an infant, 
the daughter of the King of Norway. A long minority 
and regency was therefore a certain evil, and the least of 
those which the nation had to dread - The life of an 
infant in a foreign country alone stood between the nation 
and all the sure confusion and miseries of a disputed 
succession. The rule of a female sovereign too was new 
to the country; the attempt to leave the crown to a 
daughter had already failed in England, even when made 
in the most favourable circumstances by Henry L 

Negotiations were, however, commenced and satis- 
factorily concluded between the Scottish barons who 
formed the regency, King Edward of England, and King 
Eric of Norway. But the Maiden of Norway, now in 
her eighth year, having at length set sail for Britain, fell 
sick on her passage, and landing on one of the Orkney 
Islands, died there in September, 1290. 

There was now not living a single descendant of 
William the Lion, and the heir to the crown was to be 
sought for among the descendants of his younger brother, 
David, Earl of Himtingdon. 

Among these descendants were numerous claimants of 
the crown, and the Estates of Scotland appealed to 
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Edward for his advice and mediation. He met them at 
Notham, on the banks of the Tweed, and was attended 
by the English barons of the northern counties with all 
their powers. Edward then claimed the right to regulate 
the succession as being lord paramount of Scotland. It 
was demanded of each claimant whether he acknowledged 
Edward as lord paramount, and whether he was Avilling 
to ask and receive judgment of him in that character. 
The acknowledgment was made by all, aiid immediately 
afterwards the regents of Scotland made a solemn sur- 
render of the kingdom into the hands of the English 
king, and the keepers of castles did the like, Edward on 
his part engaging to restore them within two months of 
the time the award as to the succession should be made. 
A body of 104 commissioners was appointed to consider 
the various claims and to report to Edward. They met 
at Berwick, and no less than thirteen claimants appeared. 
This number was, however, soon reduced to three, viz. 
John Baliol, Lord of Galloway; Kobert Bruce, Lord of 
Annandale; and John Hastings, Lord of Abergavenny. 
These three nobles were the direct descendants of the 
first, second, and third daughters of David, Earl of 
Huntmgdon. 

The discussion of the rival claims occupied much time, 
and it was not till November 17, 1292, that Edward in 
the great hall of Berwick Castle gave judgment that John 
Baliol should have possession of the crown of Scotland. 
The regents of Scotland and the governors of castles were 
ordered to surrender their trusts to the new king; and 
the great seal which had been used by the regency was 
broken into four parts and the pieces were deposited in 
the treasury of England, " in testimony to future ages of 
England's right of superiority over Scotland." The next 
day Baliol swore fealty to Edward at Norham. Ori tV^ft. 
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30th November (St. Andrew^s Day) he was solemnly 
crowned at Scone, and he soon after passed over into 
England, and on December 26th did homage to Edward 
for his kingdom at Newcastle. 

Scarcely, however, was Baliol seated on the throne 
before he began to feel the degradation and dependence 
of his position. Edward insisted on his appearing in 
person before him to answer in all cases of appeal from 
Scottish courts of justice. If this were conceded Scotland 
could no longer be a free kingdom. Baliol now began to 
look for help to the King of France, the active enemy of 
Edward, and in October, 1295, a treaty was signed at 
Paris, " the groundwork of many more, equally honour- 
able and equally ruinous to Scotland." 

Two unsuccessful inroads into the north of England 
were made early in 1296, and Edward with a great army 
prepared to punish his Scottish rebels. He marched 
first to Berwick, and commenced the attack both by sea 
and land. The ships were either burned or driven back, 
but all resistance gave way before the impetuous onset of 
the soldiery. Edward himself, mounted on his horse 
Bayard, was the first who leaped over the dike that de- 
fended the town. No quarter was given, the inliabitants 
indiscriminately with the garrison were slaughtered, and 
the massacre lasted for two days. The terror caused by 
this blow ran through all Scotland. Dunbar, Edinburgh, 
Stirling, and other strong places surrendered almost 
without a blow, and in the space of two months the con- 
quest of the country was complete. Baliol made sub- 
mission and surrendered his crown, and the nobles flocked 
in wherever Edward passed to swear fealty and to abjure 
the French alliance. On his return from his triumphant 
progress Edward ordered the famous stone on which the 
Scottish kings had been wont to be crowned to be re- 
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moved from the Abbey of Scone and conveyed to West- 
minster Abbey, where it still remains. 

He then proceeded to finish his work by settling the 
government of the conquered kingdom. In this he acted 
with great prudence and moderation. 

He left the various jurisdictions of the coimtry in 
general in the same hands as before. The chief castles 
in the southern part of the kingdom were, however, en- 
trusted to English hands, and over all he appointed 
Warenne, Earl of Surrey, as governor. But though 
Edward had put down the rebellion of the Scots, he had 
not subdued their spirit Within a few months there 
was insurrection again. The leader was William Wallace, 
who is first mentioned in May, 1297. He was merely 
the captain of a small band of marauders, outlaws like 
himself, who infested the English quarters by predatory 
attacks. Their numbers now rapidly grew, and some of 
the chief men of the country joined themselves with 
Wallace. 

Dissensions in the camp soon, however, broke out, and 
many of the nobles hastened once more to make their 
peace with Edward. Still Wallace's power was so great 
that he was able to inflict a terrible defeat on the Earl of 
Surrey at Stirling. While the English were in the act of 
crossing the Forth, and only half were over the narrow 
bridge, Wallace rushed down upon them. Many thou- 
sands were slain or driven into the water. Surrey rode 
without stopping to Berwick; the castles of Edinburgh, 
Dundee, Roxburgh, and Berwick surrendered; and in a 
short time there was not a fortress from one end of Scot- 
land to the other in the possession of the English king. 

Edward was absent in Flanders at this time, but in 
March, 1298, he returned, and with a great army marched 
into Scotland. On July 22d he inflicted ^ \j^\ris^^ ^' 

(86) \ 
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feat upon Wallace at Falkirk It is said 15,000 Scots 
fell on this fatal day. The invalers now carried fire and 
sword through the country in all directions. The whole 
of Fifeshire was laid waste and given up to mihtary 
execution. The city of St. Andrews was set on fire and 
burned to the ground. Perth was burned by the inhabit- 
ants themselves on the approach of the EnglisL Edward 
was then forced to retreat from the desolated land from 
the impossibility of feeding his troops. 

The French war now engrossed Edward^s attention for 
some years, and it was not till 1303 that he was able to 
march once more through Scotland and trample out any 
opposition that still remained. In 1305 Wallace was 
captured and was executed as a traitor. His head was 
placed on London Bridge, his right arm was set up at 
Newcastle, the left at Berwick; the right foot and Hmb 
at Perth, and the left at Aberdeen. 

A final settlement of the government was now once 
more made at Perth, but within six months of the death 
of Wallace another champion of Scottish freedom sprang 
forth, who did at last bring the struggle to a triumphant 
issue. 



BATTLE OF BANNOCKBURN. 

The new champion of Scottish liberty was Eobert 
Bruce, grandson to the Bruce who was one of the three 
claimants of the crown, 1292. The young Bruce was 
not only a Scotch but also an English baron, and had 
been treated with favour by King Edward. He now put 
himself at the head of the Scots and was crowned at 
Scone in March, 1306. King Edward's wrath was great 
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He swore that he would bitterly avenge himself, and 
prepared a great army to subdue and ravage Scotland. 

He never, however, reached Scotland. At Burgh-upon- 
Sands, on the borders of Scotland, he died in July, 1307. 
He commanded his son to keep his body unburied till 
Scotland was subdued, but his son paid little heed to the 
command. The army was marched to the borders of Ayr 
and then returned to England, having accomplished 
nothing. 

Yet the grasp which Edward I. had taken of Scotland 
was so firm that it could not at once be shaken off. 
Bruce had foes too among the Scots to deal with and 
overcome, and it was only after several years of severe 
struggling that he was able to win back the great strong- 
holds from the English commanders. In 1313 Stirling 
Castle was almost the only one of these still remaining 
to the English, and after a gallant defence the governor, 
Philip de Mowbray, offered to surrender if not relieved 
by the Feast of St. John the Baptist (June 24) in the 
following year. 

Every effort was now made on both sides in prepara- 
tion for a crisis which it was felt would be decisive. King 
Edward summoned all the military power of England to 
meet him at Berwick on the 11th of June, and also called 
to his aid both his English subjects in Ireland and many 
of the native Irish chiefs. That day, accordingly, saw 
assembled at the place of rendezvous perhaps the most 
magnificent army that our warlike land had ever yet sent 
forth; its numbers are asserted by the best authorities to 
have exceeded 100,000 men, including a body of 40,000 
cavalry, of whom 3000 were clad in complete armour, 
both man and horse. Edward took his course into Scot- 
land, advancing by the east coast to Edinburgh, from 
which, turning his face westward, he proceeded ^Vya%\5w6 
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right bank of the Forth towards Stirling. Bruce, mean- 
while, had collected his forces in the forest called the Tor- 
wood, midway between that place and Falkirk; they 
amounted to scarce 40,000 fighting men, nearly all of 
whom were on foot. When the English approached, the 
King of Scots drew up his little army immediately to the 
south of Stirling, in a field then known by the name of 
the New Park, which, partly broken with wood, was in 
some parts encompassed by a marsh, and had running 
along one side of it the Bannock bum, between woody 
banks of considerable depth and steepness. 

He arranged his men in four divisions, so that the 
right wing rested on the brook of Bannock, and the left 
extended towards the town of Stirling. It was a position 
chosen with great skill; for while obstacles, partly natural, 
partly artificial, secured either flank from being turned, 
the space in front was at the same time narrow and im- 
peded. On his most assailable quarter, his left wing, 
Bruce had caused a great many pits to be dug, about 
three feet in depth, and then to be covered over with 
brushwood and sod, so as not to be easily perceptible. 
He gave the command of the right wing to his brother 
Edward, the left to Randolph, Earl of Moray, of the 
centre to Sir James Douglas and Walter the Steward. 
The fourth division, composed of the men of Argyle, the 
islanders, and his own vassals of Carrick, formed a re- 
serve, which was stationed in the rear, and of which he 
himself took charge. 

On Sunday, the 23d of June, intelligence was received 
that the English were at hand. Barbour has painted the 
day as one bright with sunshine, which, falling upon the 
burnished armour of King Edward's troops, made the 
land seem all in a glow, while banners right fairly float- 
ing, and pennons waving in the wind, added to the 
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splendour of the scene. When he came within sight of 
the Scots, and perceived how they were planted, Edward, 
detaching 800 horse, sent them forward under the com- 
mand of Sir Robert Clifford, to endeavour to gain the 
castle by making a circuit on the other side of some rising 
grounds to the north-east of Brace's left wing. They 
had already passed the Scottish line when Bruce himself 
was the first to perceive them. " Randolph," he cried, 
riding up to his nephew, "a rose has fallen from your 
chaplet; you have suffered the enemy to pass!" It was 
still possible to intercept Clifford and his horse. Randolph 
instantly set out to throw himself, at every hazard, be- 
tween them and the castle; to prevent this the English 
wheeled round and charged him; but he had drawn up 
his men in a circle, with their backs to each other, and 
their long spears protruded all round, and they not only 
stood the onset firmly, but repelled it with the slaughter 
of many of their assailants. At length he compelled 
the English captain to retire in confusion. Meanwhile, 
before this affair had yet been decided, a brilliant achieve- 
ment of Bruce himself, performed in full view of both 
armies, had raised the hopes of his countrymen. He was 
riding in front of his troops on a little palfrey, but with 
his battle-axe in his hand and a crown of gold over his 
steel helmet, when an English kniglit, Henry de Bohun 
or Boone, mounted on a heavy war-horse and armed at 
all points, galloped forward to attack him. Instead of 
retiring from the unequal encounter, Bruce turned to 
meet his assailant, and dexterously panying his spear, in 
the next instant, with one blow of his battle-axe, laid 
him dead at his feet 

Although the two armies were so near, the English did 
not venture upon the attack that night. 6ut next morn- 
ing, soon after break of day, their vaiv, 1^4. \5^ XJckfc "^«:^& 
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of Gloucester and Hereford, advanced at full gallop upon 
the right wing of the Scots, while the main body of the 
army followed in a long close column under the conduct 
of Edward himself. The shock did not break the Scottish 
line; and successive repetitions of the charge were more 
disastrous to the assailants than to the firm phalanx 
against which their squadrons were broken at every 
collision. From the advantages of their position, also, the 
other divisions of the Scots were soon enabled to take 
part in the contest. Randolph pushed forward with his 
men; Douglas and the Steward also came up; and thus 
the battle became general along the whole length of the 
Scottish front line. Of the English army, on the other 
hand, the greater part appears never to have been en- 
gaged. A strong body of archers, however, did great 
execution, till Bruce directed Sir Robert Keith, the 
marshal, at the head of a small detachment of horse, to 
make a circuit and come upon them in flank. The bow- 
men, who had no weapons for a fight at close quarters, 
gave way before this sudden assault, and spread confusion 
in all directions. Bruce now advanced with his reserve, 
and all the four divisions of the Scots pressed upon the 
confused multitude of the English. The latter, however, 
still stood their groimd, and the fortune of the day yet 
hung in a doubtful balance, when suddenly, on a hill be- 
hind the Scottish battle, appeared what seemed to be a 
new army. It was merely tlie crowd of sutlers and un- 
armed attendants on the camp; but the sight spread 
instant alarm among the English; at the same moment 
Bruce, raising his war-cry, pressed with new fury upon 
their failing ranks. His onset, vigorously supported by 
the other divisions of the Scottish army, was scarcely 
resisted by the unwieldly and now completely panic-struck 
mass against which it was directft^*, \vat^^ and foot alike 
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gave way, and fled in the wildest disorder. Many, trying 
to escape across the river, were drowned; many more 
fell under the battle-axes of their pursuers. Among the 
slain were twenty-seven of the rank of barons and ban- 
nerets, including the king's nephew, the Earl of Glou- 
cester, and others of the chief nobility of England. Of 
knights there fell 200, of esquires 700, and of persons of 
inferior rank, according to some accounts, not fewer than 
30,000. Edward himself with difficulty escaped, having 
been hotly pursued as far as Dunbar, a place sixty miles 
from the field of battle. But twenty-two barons and 
bannerets, and sixty knights were taken; and, according 
to one English historian, the chariots, wagons, and other 
carriages, loaded with baggage and military stores, that 
were obtained by the Scots would, if drawn up in a line, 
have extended for many leagues. On tlieir side the loss 
of life, which was the only loss, was comparatively incon- 
siderable, and included only one or two names of any 
note. 

This great victory, in effect, liberated Scotland. The 
castle of Stirling immediately surrendered, according to 
agreement. Edward Bruce and Douglas, then entering 
England, ravaged Northumberland, exacted tribute from 
Durham, and after penetrating as far as Appleby, re- 
turned home laden with plunder. 
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EDWARD 11. AND HIS FAVOURITES. 

King Edward II. at the commencement of his reign in 
1307 had the outward appearance of many advantages. 
He was young, of an agreeable person, and cheerful dispos- 
ition; but he had already betrayed weaknesses that might 
overthrow the strongest throne. On his death-bed his fa- 
ther had implored him to eschew the company of favourites 
and parasites, and had forbidden him, under pain of bis 
curse, to recall his chief minion, Gaveston, to England. 
Piers Gaveston was a handsome youth of Gascony, who 
had been brought up with the princ3. The stem old 
king had diiven him from England; but, forgetful of his 
dying injunctions and his own solemn oaths, Edward's 
first thoughts on his accession were to recall this favourite, 
and confer upon him the earldom of Cornwall. The 
whole body of the government was at once changed. 
The chancellor, the treasurer, the barons of the exchequer, 
the judges — all the officers who had been appointed by 
Edward I. were deprived of their places, and in some 
instances stripped of their property and thrown into 
prison. 

The great earldom of Cornwall, which had been 
appanage enough for princes of the blood, was not 
deemed sufficient for tliis Gascon knight; and in addition 
to this, Edward married him to his own niece, Margaret 
de Clare, made him lord-chamberlain, and gave him an 
extensive grant of lands in Guienne. 

When the infatuated Edward sailed for France, in 
January, 1308, to marry the Princess Isabella, to whom 
he had long been contracted, he left Gaveston regent of 
the kingdom during his absence. The Princess Isabella, 
daughter to Philip le Bel, was reputed the most beautiful 
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Tvoman in Europe. But Edward from the first was rather 
indifferent to her person. They were married with great 
pomp in "our Lady Church of Boulogne," on the 25th of 
January. Edward showed the greatest impatience to 
return to England: the usual rejoicings were cut short, 
and he emharked with his hride and a numerous company 
of French nobles and princes.* Soon after their landing 
they were met by Gaveston, and by the flower of the 
English nobility, who came to salute their young and 
beautiful queen. At this moment, paying no attention to 
his wife or his guests, or to the rest of his subjects, Ed- 
ward threw himself into the arms of his favourite, hugged 
and kissed him, and called him brother. The whole court 
was disgusted at this exhibition. At the coronation, 
which was celebrated with great magnificence at West- 
minster on the 24th of February, nearly all the honours 
were allotted to the favourite, without any regard to the 
hereditary offices of the great barons. Four days after 
the coronation the barons petitioned the king to banish 
Sir Piers Gaveston immediately. When the parliament 
met Edward was obliged to part with his minion. Gave- 
ston took an oath that he would never return to England, 
and the bishops bound him to his oath by threats of ex- 
communication. The king accompanied him to Bristol, 
where he embarked; but a few weeks after it was ascer- 
tained that the exile had been appointed governor of all 
Ireland, and that he had established himself in that 
island with almost royal magnificence. Within thirteen 
months the favourite was once more in England, and 
became more insolent and arrogant than he had ever 
been before. In 1311 a parliament met at Westminster, 
and the barons recalled all grants made by the king to 
his favourite; decreed that all made thereafter without 
consent of parliament should be invalid, and that Gave- 
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ston should be banished on pain of death in case of re- 
turn. 

On the 1st of November following, after many tears, 
Edward took leave of Gaveston, who retired to Flanders. 
At York, in less than two months from his last departure, 
Gaveston was again with his royal master, who made him 
a new grant of all his estates and honours. But the 
career of the favourite was now drawing to its close. The 
barons, headed by the great Earl of Lancaster, the king's 
cousin, fell suddenly upon the royal party at Newcastla 
Edward had time to escape, and he sailed away on board 
a vessel with Gaveston, leaving his beautiful wife behind 
him with the greatest indifference. Lancaster caused the 
queen to be treated with all respect, and then marched 
to lay siege to Scarborough Castle, into which the favourite 
had thrown himself. The castle was not tenable, and 
the favourite surrendered on capitulation on the 19th of 
May, 1312, to the Earl of Pembroke. He was carried 
to Warwick Castle, where his entrance was derisively 
announced by a crash of martial music. In the castle 
hall a hurried council, composed of the Earls of Lancaster, 
Hereford, and Arundel, sat upon the prisoner and con- 
demned him to death. 

He threw himself at the feet of the Earl of Lancaster, 
but there was no mercy there. They hurried him at 
once to Blacklow Hill, a gentle knoll a mile or two from 
the castle, and there, in view of the beautiful windings of 
the river Avon, they struck off his head. 

This threw the king into an agony of grief; but when 
he dried his tears he thought of revenge. For six months 
Edward and his barons were in' arms against each other, 
but no battle took place, and a temporary reconciliation 
was effected at the end of the year. Two meetings of 
parliament (A.D. 1313) confttmed and completed this 
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treaty. The baxons knelt before the king in Westminster 
Hall, amnesties were published, and the plate and jewels 
of the deceased favourite were surrendered to Edward. 
But when they asked him to declare Gaveston a traitor, 
he resolutely refused. 

Edward could not, however, live without a favourite; 
Hugh Despenser now took the place of Gaveston. Hugh 
was an Englishman bom, and the son of an Englishman 
of ancient descent; he was accomplished, brave, and 
amiable, but all these circumstances did not rescue him 
from the deadly hatred of the barons. 

For a while Despenser and his father were driven from 
the country by the Earl of Lancaster, but they soon re- 
turned, and Lancaster in his turn was overpowered. At 
Boroughbridge, in Yorkshire, he was suddenly attacked, 
was forced to surrender, was tried as a traitor, and was 
executed with ignominy. 

Edward's fondness for Despenser was especially dis- 
tasteful to the queen. She was still beautiful and young, 
and she formed an attachment for Roger Mortimer, a 
young, handsome, and intriguing nobleman. She retired 
to the Continent and formed various alliances, all hostile 
to the king. 

She then returned to England, and Edward found 
himself abandoned and despised. He fled, and there 
were none to accompany him save the two Despensers 
and a few of their retainers. He had scarcely ridden out 
of London when the populace rose and tore to pieces in 
the street the Bishop of Exeter, whom he had appointed 
governor. 

The elder Despenser had thrown himself into Bristol; 
but the citizens rose against him as soon as the queen 
approached their walls; and in three days he was obliged 
to surrender. He was brought to a. \,T\a\.^ ^\A^ ^& \saSs^ 
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been the course taken with the Earl of Lancaster, he was 
condemned to die the death of a traitor, without being 
heard in his defence. They dragged him to the place of 
execution, a Uttle beyond the walls of Bristol : they tore 
out his bowels, then hanged him on a gibbet for four 
days, and afterwards cut his body to pieces and threw it 
to the dogs. As he had been created Earl of Winchester 
they sent his head to that city, where it was set on a 
pole. On the 26th of September the prelates and barons, 
assuming to themselves the full power of a parliament, 
declared that the king by his flight had left the realm 
without a ruler, and that they therefore appointed the 
Prince of Wales guardian of the kingdom in the name 
and by the hereditary right of his father. The younger 
Despenser shortly afterwards sufiered a similar fate to 
that of his father, while Edward was shut up as a prisoner 
in Kenilworth Castle. 

On the 20th of January a deputation, consisting of 
bishops, earls, and barons, with two knights from each 
county, and two representatives from every borough in 
the kingdom, waited upon the royal prisoner at Kenil- 
worth, to state to him that the people of England were 
no longer bound by their oath of allegiance to him, and 
to receive his resignation of the crown. When the mes- 
sage had been delivered Sir Thomas Blount, the steward 
of the household, stepped forward and broke his white 
wand or staff of office, and declared that all persons en- 
gaged in Edward's service were discharged and freed by 
that act. 

The unfortunate king was shortly afterwards trans- 
ferred to Berkeley Castle, where his life came to a miser- 
able end. One dark night towards the end of September 
horrible screams and shrieks of anguish rang and echoed 
through the walls of the castle, and were heard even in 
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the town. On the following morning the gates of the 
castle were thrown open, and people were freely admitted 
to behold the body of Edward of Caernarvon, who was 
said to have expired during the night of a sudden dis- 




order. Most of the knights living in the neighbourhood, 
and many of the citizens of Bristol and Gloucester went 
to see the body, which bore no outward marks of violence, 
though the countenance was distorted and horrible to 
look upon. The corpse was then carried to Gloucester, 
and privately buried in the abbey church. 



EDWARD IIL'S WAR WITH FEANCK 

The Scottish war of independence was long, and its 
final result seemed doubtfuL As long as Bobert Bruce 
lived his country was safe, but his son David was nob 
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equal to him. In 1333 the Scots suffered a terrible defeat 
at Halidon Hill, David Bruce fled to France, Edward 
Baliol was made king, and Edward III. hoped to com- 
plete the conquest which his grandfather had begun 
But the French king was jealously regarding the growing 
power of England, and he gave encouragement to the 
Scotch, and hoped to drive the English from Guienne, 
the only province which remained of the many which 
Henry II. had possessed. Edward III. haci claims, though 
not of much weight, to the crown of France, and these 
causes together led to the great French war, which lasted 
with scanty intervals of peace for a hundred years, and 
which turned many of the beautiful provinces of France 
into scenes of terrible desolation. 

Froissart vividly describes a desolating march of Ed- 
ward's army through Normandy in 1346 — a march which 
terminated with the battle of Crecy and the siege of 
Calais. When the fleet of England was arrived at La 
Hogue the king leaped on shore first. But by accident 
he fell, and with such violence that the blood gushed out 
at his nose. His knights feared the omen and wished 
him to return; but he said, " Nay, I look upon it as very 
favourable, and a sign that the land is desirous of me." 
When all were disembarked he divided the army into 
three battalions — one to march on the right, the other 
on the left, and the king himself and the main body in 
the centre. Those who were on board the fleet coasted 
the shore, and took every ship they met, both small and 
great. The armies went forward till they came to a 
strong town called Barfleur, which they soon gained, the 
inhabitants having surrendered immediately for fear of 
losing their lives; but that did not prevent the town 
from being pillaged and robbed of gold, silver, and every- 
thing precious that could be found therein. There was 
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80 much wealth that the boys of the army set no value 
on gowns trimmed with fur. They made all the towns- 
men quit the place, and embarked them on board the 
fleet; for they did not choose that, after they had con- 
tinued their march, they should collect together and 
attack them. 

After the town of Barfleur had been pillaged but not 
burned, they spread themselves over the country near the 
sea-coast, where they did whatever they pleased, for 
there were none to oppose them. 

They advanced till they came to a considerable and 
wealthy town called Cherbourg, which they burned and 
pillaged in part, but they could not conquer the castle. 
They therefore passed on and came before Montebourg, 
which they pillaged and then set fire to it. In this 
manner did they plunder and burn a great many towns 
in that country, and acquired so much riches that it 
would have been difficult to have counted their wealth. 
At Carenton the town surrendered at once, and the castle 
after two days' siege. The English did what they pleased 
in the town and castle; but finding they could not con- 
veniently keep them, they burned and destroyed both. 
Sir Godfrey de Harcourt was the king's marshal on the 
left, and he rode on for six or seven leagues' distance 
from the main army, burning and destroying the country. 
They found it rich and plentiful, abounding in all things 
— the barns full of every sort of com, and the houses 
with riches; the inhabitants at their ease, having cars, 
carts, horses, swine, sheep, and everything in abundance 
which the country yielded. They seized whatever they 
chose of these good things, and brought them to the 
king's army. The Earl of Warw^ick took his march on 
the right, burning and destroying the country in the 
same way that Sir Godfrey was doinsr. ^ 
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The king marched with the main body between these 
two battalions, and every night they all encamped to- 
gether. They advanced to St. Lo, which, in those days, 
was a very rich and commercial town. In the town was 
much drapery and many wealthy inhabitants. When the 
King of England was come near to the town he encamped; 
he would not lodge in it for fear of fire. He sent there- 
fore his advanced guard forward, who soon conquered it 
at a trifling loss, and completely plundered it. No one 
can imagine the quantity of riches they found in it, nor 
the number of bales of cloth. If there had been any 
purchasers they might have bought enough at a very 
cheap rate. 

The English then advanced towards Caen, which is a 
much larger town, stronger, and fuller of draperies and 
all other sorts of merchandise, rich citizens, noble dames 
and damsels, and fine churches. In the town was the 
Constable of France with a crowd of men-at-arms. The 
townsmen themselves determined to fight, and marched 
out of the town in handsome order, and made a show as 
if they would fight valiantly and risk their lives upon 
the event. But when they perceived the English ad- 
vancing with banners and pennons flying in abundance, 
and saw those archers whom they had not been accus- 
tomed to, they were so frightened that they betook them- 
selves to flight and ran for the town in great disorder, 
without regarding the constable and the men-at-arms 
who were with him. The English pursued them eagerly 
and made great havoc, for they spared none. Those 
inhabitants who had taken refuge in the garrets flung 
down from them into the narrow streets stones, benches, 
and whatever they could lay their hands on, so that they 
killed or wounded upwards of ^ve hundred of the Eng- 
Jish The King of England was so enraged when he 
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beard of this that he ordered the remainder of the in- 
habitants to be put to the sword and the town burned. 
But Sir Godfrey de Harcourt said to him, "Dear sir, 
assuage somewhat of your anger, and be satisfied with 
what has abeady been done. You have a long journey 
yet to make, and it will cost you many Uves before this 
town can be destroyed, which may put a stop to your 
expedition to Calaia We are complete masters of the 
town without any more slaughter, and the inhabitants 
and all that they possess are at our disposal." The king 
replied, "Sir Godfrey, you are our marshal; therefore 
order as you please — for this time we wish not to 
interfere." 



THE BATTLE OF CRECY. 

On the evening before the battle (Friday, 25th August, 
1346) the King of England gave a supper to the earls 
and barons of his army where they made good cheer. On 
their taking leave he retired into his oratory, and falling 
on his knees prayed to God that if he should combat 
with his enemies on the morrow he might come off with 
honour. Rising early next morning he and the Prince 
of Wales heard mass and communicated. The greater 
part of the army did the same. 

The king then mounted a small palfrey, having a white 
wand in his hand, and rode through all the ranks encour- 
aging and entreating the army that they would guard his 
honour and defend his right He spoke this so sweetly, 
and with such a cheerful countenance, that all who had 
been dispirited were comforted by seeing and hearing 
him. When he had thus visited all the battalions it 
was near ten o'clock; he retired to his own division and 

ordered them to eat heartily and dxink a ^^^ ^X^'c. 
(sej Y. 
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That same Saturday the King of France rose betimes 
and heard mass in the monastery of St. Peter's in Abbe- 
ville, where he was lodged. Having ordered his army 
to do the same he left that town after sunrise. When 
he had marched about two leagues from Abbeville, and 
was approaching the enemy, he was advised to form his 
army in line of battle and let those on foot march for- 
ward, that they might not be trampled on by the horsea 

One of his nobles then advised him to halt the army 
and to attack the English on the morrow. The king 
commanded it to be done, and the two marshals rode one 
to the front and the other to the rear crying out, " Halt 
banners in the name of God and St. Dennis." Those 
that were in the front halted, but those behind said tliey 
would not halt. When the front perceived the rear 
pressing on they pushed forward; and neither the king 
nor the marshal could stop them, and they marched on 
without any order until they came in sight of their 
enemies. 

All the roads between Abbeville and Crecy were 
covered with common people, who, when they were 
come within three leagues of their enemies, drew their 
swords bawling out "Kill, kill." There is no man that can 
imagine or describe truly the confusion of that day, espe- 
cially the bad management and disorder of the French, 
whose troops were out of number. The English, who 
were drawn up in three divisions and seated on the 
ground, on seeing their enemies advance, rose undaunt- 
edly up and fell into their ranks. That of the Prince 
of Wales was the first to do so, whose archers were 
formed in the manner of a portcullis or harrow, and the 
men-at-arms in the rear. 

As soon as the King of France came in sight of the 
English his blood began to \>oV\., and. Via ^Ivouted to his 
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marshals, "Order the Genoese forward, and begin the 
battle in the name of God and St. Dennis." There were 
about 15,000 Genoese cross-bowmen, but they were quite 
fatigued, having marched on foot that day six leagues 
completely armed, and with their cross-bows. They 
began the attack, therefore, unwillingly. When they 
approached the English they set up a loud shout in 
order to frighten them; but they remained quite still 
and did not seem to attend to it. They then set up a 
second shout and advanced a little forward; but the 
English never moved. They hooted a third time, ad- 
vancing with their cross-bows presented, and began to 
shoot. 

The English archers then advanced one step forward, 
and shot their arrows with such force and quickness that 
it seemed as if it snowed. When the Genoese felt these 
arrows they all turned about and retreated quite discom- 
fited. The King of France seeing them thus fall back 
cried out, "Kill me these scoundrels; for they stop up 
our road without any reason." The French men-at-arms 
then began to lay about them, killing all they could of 
these runaways. The English continued shooting as 
vigorously and quickly as before, and the Cornish and 
Welsh footmen, who were armed with large knives, fell 
upon the French when they were in this confusion and 
slew many knights and squires, and even barons and 
earls. The valiant King of Bohemia was slain there. 
He was blind, but desired to strike one good stroke with 
liis sword. His knights led him forward, and that they 
might not lose him fastened all the reins of their horses 
together. They were all slain, and on the morrow their 
dead bodies were found on the ground and their horses 
all tied together. 

Early in the day the Prince of Wales? \iaXX,^\Qw ^^»» 
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hard pressed, and the second came to its aid. A knight 
'went off in great haste to the king, who with the ihini 
battalion was posted upon an eminence near a wind- 
mill. He begged the king to come quickly to help. 




The kmg rej bed Ib my son dead unhorsed, or bo 
badly wounded that he cannot support himself^ On 
hearing that tlia was not the case the king refused to 
come and sent back such a mcasaga aa im^^tily enconr- 
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aged them and made them repent they had ever asked 
For help. The battle came to an end at the hour of 
vespers, and the King of France rode away from the 
field with a handful of knights, and about daybreak 
reached Amiens. 

The English made great fires on the battlefield, and 
lighted torches because of the obscurity of the night. 
King Edward came down from his post, and with his 
whole battalion advanced to the Prince of Wales, whom 
he embraced in his arms and kissed, and said, " Sweet 
son, God give you perseverance, most loyally have you 
acquitted yourself this day, you are worthy to be a 
sovereign." The prince bowed very low, and humbled 
himself, giving all honour to the king his father. 

On the Sunday morning there was so great a fog that 
one could scarcely see the distance of half-an-acre. The 
king sent out a small detachnient to see if there were 
any bodies of French collected together. They fell in 
with some French troops from Rouen who knew nothing 
of the defeat of the preceding day. After a sharp en- 
gagement the French were put to flight, and there were 
slain in the open field, and under hedges and bushes, 
upwards of seven thousand. Had it been clear weather 
not one soul would have escaped. 

The king then sent three heralds with attendants to 
examine and take count of those who were slain. They 
took much pains to examine all the dead, and were the 
whole day in the field of battle, not returning till the 
king was sitting down to supper. They reported that 
they had found eighty banners, the bodies of eleven 
princes, twelve hundred knights, and about thirty thou- 
sand common men. 



I 
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SIEGE OF CALAIS. 

From the battlefield of Crecy the EngUsh army 
marched forward to the strong town of Calais. On the 
king's arrival before the town he laid siege to it, and 
built between it and the river and bridge houses of 
wood. They were laid out in streets, and thatched with 
straw or broom; and in this town of the king's there 
was everything necessary for an army, besides a market- 
place where there were markets every Wednesday and 
Saturday for butchers' meat and all other sorts of mer- 
chandise. 

The king made no attacks upon the town as he knew 
it would be lost labour, but said he would remain there 
till he should starve the town into a surrender, unless 
the King of France should come there to raise the siege. 
Sir John de Vienne, the governor of Calais, then sent 
out upwards of seventeen hundred men, worn on, and 
children who had not laid in any store of provision. As 
they were passing through the English army they asked 
them why they had left the town. They replied because 
they had nothing to eat. The king upon this allowed 
them to pass through in safety, ordered them a hearty 
dinner, and gave to each, two sterlings as charity and alms, 
for which many of them prayed earnestly for tlie king. 

The siege of Calais lasted a long time, during which 
many gallant feats of arms and adventures happened. 
There were frequent skirmishes near the gates and 
ditches of the town, in which sometimes one side gained 
the advantage and sometimes the other. However, no 
provisions could be brought in but by stealth, and chiefly 
by the means of two mariners who were guides to such 
as adventured. The siege lasted all the winter. 
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King Philip, who felt that his subjects in Calais must 
be severely oppressed, commanded all the knights and 
squires of his realm to rendezvous at Amiens on the 
feast of Whitsuntide. There were but two roads by 
which the French could approach Calais, the one by the 
downs along the sea-shore, the other higher up the coun- 
try, which, however, was full of ditches and bogs. The 
English fleet stood in close to shore and guarded the 
coast road, and the two marshals whom the French king 
sent to examine the other road reported that it was so 
difficult and so well guarded that it would be impossible 
to force it, except with infinite loss of men. Philip then 
sent four of his greatest barons to Edward, and they 
said, ** Sir, the King of France informs you through us 
that he is come to the hill of Sandgate in order to give 
you battle, but he cannot find any means of approaching 
you; he therefore wishes you would assemble your coun- 
cil, and he will send some of his, that they may confer 
together and may fix upon a spot where a general combat 
may take place." King Edward declined this offer, and 
after a few days' fruitless waiting the King of France 
took the road to Amiens, where he disbanded all his 
troops. 

When the men of Calais saw them depart it gave 
them great grief. The lord John de Vienne then 
mounted upon the battlements to hold parley with the 
English. Sir Walter Manny then came forward to speak 
to him. The French governor said he had defended the 
town as long as possible, but they were now ready to 
perish with hunger. He therefore offered to give up the 
town and castle and all the riches which they contained 
if the King of England would spare their lives and let 
them march away. Edward refused these terms and in- 
sisted upon an unconditional surrender, so that be mv^t 
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spare or put to death whom he pleased. His barons 
begged him to grant more favourable terms, upon which 
he replied, "Gentlemen, I am not so obstinate as to hold 
my opinion against you alL Sir Walter Manny, you will 
inform the governor of Calais that the only grace he must 
expect from me is, that six of the principal citizens of 
Calais march out of the town with bare heads and feet, 
with ropes round their necks, and the keys of the town 
and castle in their hands. These six persons shall be at 
my absolute disposal and the remainder of the inhabi- 
tants pardoned." Sir Walter carried the message to the 
governor, and he gathered the people into the market- 
place by sound of bell and related the terms to them. 
It caused the greatest lamentation and despair, even the 
lord de Vienne wept bitterly. 

Then the most wealthy citizen of the town, by name 
Eustace de St. Pierre, freely oflfered himself to be the 
first of the six. The people all rose up and almost 
worshipped him; many cast themselves at his feet with 
tears and groans. Five other citizens foUowed his 
example, and the governor led them forth and delivered 
them to Sir Walter Manny. Sir Walter led them into 
the king's presence, and they fell upon their knees and 
with uplifted hands begged him to have mercy and 
compassion upon them. All the barons, knights, and 
squires that were assembled there in great numbers wept 
at the sight The king eyed the citizens with angry 
looks (for he hated much the people of Calais for the 
great losses he had formerly suffered from them at sea), 
and ordered their heads to be stricken off. His barons 
begged him to be merciful, but he would not. The 
Queen of England then fell on her knees, and with tears 
said, "Ah, gentle sir, since I have crossed the sea with 
great danger to see you I have never asked you one 
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favour, now I most humbly ask as a gift, for the sake of 
the Son of the Blessed Mary, and for your love to me, 
that you will be merciful to these six men." The king 
looked at her for some time in silence, and then said, 
"Ah, lady, I wish you had been anywhere else than 
here; you have entreated in such a manner that I cannot 
refuse you; I therefore give them to you to do as you 
please with them." The queen conducted the six citizens 
to her apartments, and had the halters taken from round 
their necks, after which she new-clothed them, and 
served them with a plentiful dinner. She then presented 
each with six nobles, and had them escorted out of the 
camp in safety. 

The king then sent Sir Walter Manny to take posses- 
sion of the town. All the arms which were found in the 
town were brought and were piled in a great heap in the 
market-place. They sent out of the town all ranks of 
people, retaining only one priest and two other old men, 
for the king was determined to people the town with 
English alone. When this had been done the king and 
queen mounted their steeds and rode towards the town, 
which they entered with the sound of trumpets, drums, 
and all sorts of warlike instruments. 



JOHN WYCKLIFFE. 

During the thirteenth century the papal dominion in 
Europe reached its greatest height and entered upon its 
long decline. A spirit of resistance was gradually dif- 
fused both among kings and people, and WycklifFe began 
the great rebellion which after another century was to 
be fought out triumphantly by Luther. 

As in the preceding ages, new monasteries still con- 
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tinued to be founded, and new monastic or.'ers to be 
introduced. These new orders were sworn to poverty, 
and were called Mendicant Friars, The first of this class 
of monks were the 
Dominicans or Black 
Friara,who were estab- 
lished in 1216; the 
second were the Fran- 
ciacans or Gray Friars, 
established in 1223. 
Of many other orders 
which soon sprung up 
in imitation of these, 
and which carried still 
farther the principle 
of poverty and abnega- 
tion, none took a last- 
mg root in England 
except the Carmelites 
or White Friars, and 
the Augustines. These mendicant orders were filled by 
youths and men drawn from the poorer classes of society; 
they had no lands, but begged from door to door for the 
food they ate and for the money which purchased their 
coarse dress, and built and supported their churches. 
Being of the people, they had always a close sympathy 
with the people. They could preach to the populace 
in their oivn language, and meet them on something like 
a footing of equality; and whenever there was sickness 
or sorrow in the poor man's house, the Franciscan monk 
was sure to be there to give assistance or spiritual com- 
fort. Their activity was prodigious: they preached and 
administered the sacraments far more frequently than 
tbe superior orders, whom they completely distanced in 
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the race to win the favour of the multitude. Nor was it 
long before the Franciscans and Dominicans became dis- 
tinguished for their learning and literature. Their num- 
bers increased almost beyond all precedent. 

But in Wyckliffe's time the friars had fallen away from 
their original purity and simplicity of life, and were the 
most determined supporters of the papal encroachments. 
VV'yckliffe's public life was therefore one long battle with 
these mendicant orders. He was born A.D. 1324, at 
Sprewswel, in the neighbourhood of Richmond; or, as 
others allege, at WycklifFe in Yorkshire, a parish from 
the proprietorship of which his ancestors had derived 
their family name. In 1340 he entered as a student in 
Queen's College, Oxford, which was founded in .the same 
year by Philippa, queen of Edward III. ; and soon after 
he removed to Merton College, of which he became a 
fellow. Having taken priest's orders, he in 1361 was 
presented to the church of Fylingham, in the archdeaconry 
of Stow; and before the close of the year he was also 
warden or master of Baliol College. 

In the year 1372 Wyckliffe became professor of divinity 
at Oxford; and as a teacher of the future priesthood of 
England the appointment of such a man had an ominous 
significance; it spoke of innovations that would grow 
in the church — of religious contention and persecution. 
It was thus that the earliest of the Reformers com- 
menced, and Luther himself, the greatest of them all. 
What were WycklifFe's theological opinions when he be- 
came a professor of theology may be gathered from his 
Latin treatise entitled Trialogus, written, according to the 
fashion of the times, in the form of a dialogue between 
three speakers, whom he calls Alithia [Truth], Pseudis 
[Falsehood], and Phronesis [Wisdom], the last speaker 
being the exponent of WyckliiFe's own opinions. In this 
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work he denounces the authority of tradition, declaring - 
that if there be any truth it is in the Scriptures; and 
that no truth is to be found in the schools which does 
not exist in greater excellence in the Bible. 

As it was necessary to appeal to an unquestionable 
authority in behalf of truth, WyckliiFe recommended the 
careful study of the Scriptures beyond every other kind of 
reading, and the adoption of their dicta as the only test 
of every theological question. It was from the neglect 
of this simple rule that the church had become corrupted, 
and it was onJy by the resumption of this rule that the 
church could be purified and reformed. "We do not 
sincerely believe," he says, " in the Lord Jesus Christ, or 
we should abide by the authority of his Word, especially 
that of the evangelists, as of infinitely greater weight than 
any other." 

But at this time the Bible, the reading of which 
Wyckliffe so earnestly recommended, was a sealed book 
except to the learned. By his recommendations, there- 
fore, to study the Bible, and judge for themselves in- 
dependently of priestly authority, Wyckliffe had bound 
himself in honour and in conscience to furnish the people 
with the means of discharging that duty, by translating 
the whole Word, and translating it faithfully and literally 
into their own tongue. The result was that earliest 
edition of the entire Scripture in English, commonly 
known as WycklifFe's Bible. This important work the 
Reformer is supposed to have commenced soon after the 
year 1381, when he was silenced as a public teacher in 
Oxford, and obliged to retire to his secluded rectory of 
Lutterworth; and with the aid of his learned and zealous 
coadjutors the work was accomplished part by part, and 
appears to have been fully completed previous to the 
time of his death. 
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This especially enraged Wyckliffe's enemies, and one of 
the bitterest of them says, " Christ delivered his gospel 
to the clergy and doctors of the church, that they might 
administer to the laity and to weaker persons, according 
to the states of the times and the wants of men. But 
this Master John WycklifFe translated it out of Latin 
into English, and thus laid it out more open to the laity 
and to women who could read, than it had formerly been 
to the most learned of the clergy. In this way the gospel 
pearl is cast abroad, and trodden under foot of swine, 
and that which was before precioua both to clergy and 
laity is rendered, as it were, the common jest of both." 

The influence of Wyckliffe was felt far and wide. His 
writings were carried all over Europe, and no less than 
200 volumes of works attributed to him were publicly 
burned at Prague. 

The LoUardism of England, and the Hussite doctrines 
of Bohemia and Germany, by which the Reformation of 
Europe was heralded and prepared, may be traced to the 
pulpit and the parsonage study of Lutterworth. 

The death of Wyckliffe was in character with his life 
and actions; it was at his post, and while employed in 
his sacred duties. At the age of fifty-eight his manifold 
toils and anxieties had brought on paralysis, from which 
he never fully recovered; and two years afterwards, on 
the 28th or 29th of December, 1384, while engaged in 
the service of the church at Lutterworth, he was attacked 
by a stroke of palsy, of which he expired on the 31st of 
the same month. Thus he died in peace, although his 
enemies had so often attempted to bring him to the stake. 
All that they could do was, forty years after, when cleri- 
cal dominion had resumed for a season its old ascendency, 
to cause his bones to be disinterred and burned, and his 
ashes to be thrown into the river Swift, at Lutterworth^ 
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but as old Fuller, in his Church History, quaintly observes. 
" the Swift conveyed them into the Avon, Avon into the 
Severn, Severn into the narrow seas, they to the main 
ocean. And thus the ashes of Wyckliffe are the emblem 
of hia doctrine, which now is dispersed all the world 
over." 



CHAUCER'S CANTERBURY TALES. 

To Geoffrey Chaucer we chiefly owe it that we possess 
a clear image of life in England in the fourteenth century. 
Of the life of the poet himself not niuch is known. He 
was bom in London, as 
is.aupposed, in 1328, was 
educated at the Cam- 
bridge and Oxford Uni- 
versities, and after hav- 
mg travelled in France, 
Holland, and other coun- 
tnes he studied law in 
the Inner Temple. He 
commenced his career as 
a courtier, first as page, 
and afterwards as gelitie- 
man of tlie privy cham- 
ber and shield-bearer to 
Edward III.; and when 
that monarch invaded 
France in 1359 Chaucer attended his royal master as a sol- 
dier, and was made prisoner by the enemy. How long he 
remained in captivity is unknown; but in 1367 we &id him 
again in England, and in receipt of a handsome pension 
from the king i and in ISTS hewoAsent on an embassy to 
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Genoa, a mission which introduced him to the acquain- 
tanceship of Petrarch. From 1384 to 1389 he appears 
at one time as an exile and at another a prisoner in the 
Tower, in consequence of his connection with certain 
puhlic events in which he was upon the losing side. The 
last ten years of his life were spent in studious retire- 
ment, during which he produced his immortal work of 
the Canterbury Tales, and in it the solid foundation upon 
which the majestic structure of English poetry was after- 
wards erected. 

The scene is the Tabard Inn, the date of meeting 
1383, and the persons assembled twenty-nine men and 
women, the representatives of different classes of society, 
who are all bound on a pilgrimage to the tomb of 
Thomas k Becket. The Tabard Inn was only one of 
several hostelries in the suburb of Southwark. It wad so 
called from having a tabard or knight's coat, with the 
arms embroidered on it, painted upon the sign-board. 
Here the chambers and stables, the poet tells us, were 
wide, and all the company were accommodated with the 
best. The landlord was in good keeping with his inn, 
for he was a man of such aspect, bearing, and manage- 
ment that he was fit to have been a "marshal in a hall," 
where his office would have been to arrange the places of 
lords and noble dames and the order of their entertain- 
ment 

He sits down with Chaucer and the twenty-nine pil- 
grims to the excellent supper, where there was "victual 
of the best'' and abundance of strong wine, and takes a 
principal part in the conversation. So eager, too, is he 
to promote their happiness, that, understanding the nature 
of their pilgrimage, he proposes to accompany them to 
Canterbury on the morrow. But this is not all : it must 
be a merry pilgrimage, and, therefore, to cheer tha ^wj 
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both in the going and return every one must tell a story, 
while the best narrator is to be rewarded with a supper. 
The proposal is so welcome that he is at once appointed 
governor of the expedition, and judge of the merits of 
the expected tales; and that no demur about the order of 
commencement should be felt he makes them "draw cuts" 
as to who shall begin, with the proviso that the shortest 
cut shall carry it. 

After this worthy landlord let us consider his guests, 
as they are seated round the supper table. And first in 
rank, as in worth, comes the knight, "a very perfect gentle 
knight." Ever since he could ride he had been a lover 
of the honoured order to which he belonged, and had 
cultivated the virtues which the knightly vow enjoined — 
truth and honour, freedom and courtesy. He had been 
faithful to the noble of whom he held in fee, and had 
served him in his wars; he had also seen service beyond 
most men both in Christendom and Heathenesse, and 
everywhere been honoured for his worth. He had been 
in fifteen mortal battles, and thrice in single combat in 
the lists, where each time he had slain his antagonist. 
And yet, with all these chivalrous deeds and travels in 
many lands, it is touchingly added, that he was " meek 
as a maid," and had never in speech given offence to 
human being. His equipments were of that simple kind 
that best suited such a character, being a good but not 
a showy horse, and a short cassock of fustian, somewhat 
soiled with his coat of mail, for he was just ai-rived from 
a voyage, and eager to discharge his religious duties on 
landing by a pilgrimage to the shrine of Thomas a 
Becket. 

And then there comes Madame Eglantine, the gentle 

prioress, clothed in her wimple or neck covering "full 

semely ^pinched," her handsome black cloak and white 
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tunic beneath indicating the Benedictine order; and 
carrying dependent from her arm a string of coral 
beads, to which was attached a gold locket, having en- 
graved upon it the simple posey, Amor vincit omnia. 
Her brow was fair and noble, her nose long and finely 
fonned, her eyes gray, and "her mouth full small, and 
thereto soft and red/' She sang the church service, "en- 
tuned in her nose full sweetly," and could speak French 
fairly and fluently. She had also been taught to eat so 
daintily that not a morsel should fall from her lips, or a 
drop of sauce from her fingers, while travelling from the 
dish to her mouth. In her character she was so humble, 
that she disliked her high rank on account of the stateli- 
ness it obliged her to assume; so tender-hearted, that she 
would weep if she but saw a mouse dying in a trap; and 
80 benevolent, that she kept a family of small hounds, 
which she fed with roast-meat, milk, and wastel bread. 

After her comes a monk, and such a monk as was well 
qualified to be an abbot. His stable was his library, 
where he had many a dainty horse; his greyhounds were 
as swift of foot as a fowl is of flight; and all his cares were 
for hare-hunting, upon which he spared no cost. Even 
his taste is shown in his pilgrimage, for though bound on 
a religious duty his embossed bridle jingled in the wind 
as loud and clear as a chapel bell, as he ambled along 
upon his sleek berry-brown palfrey; the sleeves of his 
gown were edged at the cuff with fur of the richest, and 
his hood was fastened under his chin with a gold pin, 
curiously headed with a love-knot; while his face, which 
was in keeping with his portly figure, shone as if it had 
been anointed with oil. His deserts will doubtless pro- 
mote him to an abbey, where his stud and his pack will 
be amplified tenfold. 

With the monk was a friar, of different but not more 

(80) \x 
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commendable character and pursuits. This man is de- 
scribed as "a wanton and a merry/' full of dalliance 
and fair language, and who, to make his speech all the 
sweeter, affected a lisp in his utterance. Moreover, he 
could sing well and play upon the harp and rote; 
and while he sang, his merry musical eyes twinkled in 
his head like stars in a frosty night. Then in person 
he was as strong as a champion, while his neck was as 
white as a fleur-de-lis. Wherever he went the daintiest 
cheer awaited his coming, the richest dole blessed his 
departure, and he was the best beggar as well as the 
merriest man in all the house. 

But now comes the best of Chaucer's characters, in 
" the good man of religion," the poor parson of a country 
town; a sketch which Goldsmith evidently had before his 
eye when he delineated his "country clergyman," and 
Cowper when he sought to describe " a preacher such as 
Paul." It is indeed too good, too beautiful and apostolic, 
for other handling than that of Chaucer himself, and 
therefore we pass it by with lingering look and a rever- 
ential bow. 

The time was approaching when England's merchants 
were to be princes, and its traffickers the honourable of 
the earth; and it would have been strange therefore if 
their representatives had not duly figured among the 
Canterbury pilgrims. The merchant of Chaucer is every 
way worthy of such a noble fraternity, for his chief point 
of patriotism is the guardianship of the seas, and his 
principal theme of conversation the increase of his profits. 

There he sits "high on horse," clothed also in "motley," 
or as we learn from the costume of the period, a garment 
of red lined with blue, and figured with white and blue 
flowers; a Flanders beaver on his head, while his boots 
are clasped fair and handsomely upon his feet, and his 
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peaceful forked beard is in full harmony with the thought- 
fulness of his countenance and gravity of his discourse. 
Another son of traffic, and that, too, of high importance, 
figures among the pilgrims, in the person of the shipman. 
The hot sun had embrowned his face, and by many a 
tempest had his beard been shaken; yet now, when 
mounted on horseback, he sits so awkwardly and rides 
so painfully that it is evident he would rather be in the 
Bay of Biscay in a stiff gale, and wishes himself once more 
on board his good ship the Magdalene. 

And here the franklin appears, with his sanguine com- 
plexion and "beard white as a daisy," clothed in a surcoat 
of red lined with blue, with bars or stripes of fringe or 
lace over it; an anlace or dagger at his side, and a silken 
purse at his girdle. Such was the profusion of good 
cheer, and the liberality with which it was bestowed, that 
"it snowed in his house of meat and drink," while the 
table, a perpetual fixture in his hall, was covered all the 
long day. 

Another of the agricultural representatives is the miller, 
but a very different personage from the reeve, being a 
stout carl for the nonce, compacted of brawn and bone, 
and having courage commensurate to his appearance. 
Accordingly, he supports his character for prowess at the 
public wrestling matches, where he had often carried 
away the ram, the prize of the victor, from every com- 
petitor. Some of his displays of strength, too, would 
have been rather startling in modem gymnastics; for he 
could heave a strong door off its bar with his shoulder, or 
break it by running a-tilt at it with his head. His beard 
was red, and broad as a spade; his nostrils were wide and 
black; and, as if to add to the formidable character of his 
aspect, a wart was upon his nose, garnished with a tuft 
of red hair, like the bristles of a sow's ear^ while Ma 
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mouth was as wide as a furnace. To show withal that^r 
he was a merry good fellow, he carried a bagpipe under — 
his arm, which he blew up on the departure of the pil — 
grims from the town. 

But how shall we describe the Wife of Bath, whom w 
have omitted to the last 1 Chaucer's prioress is a beautifuL 
impersonation of all that was gentle and devout in th^ 
womanhood of England; but as for this wife of Bath, sh© 
is the very type of its forwardness, frivolity, and sensua- 
lity. And yet the poet strives hard, and not unsuccess- 
fully, to make us admire, or at least excuse her. She was 
somewhat deaf; she was "cat-tothed," that is, having her 
fore-teeth placed in the jaws like a cat's; and she was over- 
bold of countenance; but, on the other hand, she had a 
bright rosy complexion and well-proportioned ample form, 
while her loud and somewhat free discourse was excused 
by her cheerful temper and exuberant love of merriment 
As dress to such a person was a matter of first impor- 
tance, she had such store of apparel as, in this particular, 
to exceed even the gay dames of Ypres and Ghent — the 
two fashionable cities of the middle ages; her kerchiefs 
were of rich stuff, and flowing amplitude. Besides being 
a frequent church-goer, she was a first-rate pilgrim; for 
already she had been thrice at Jerusalem, besides visiting 
Rome, Cologne, Spain, and France, in her devout pere- 
grinations to holy shrines. For her present pilgrimage 
she is well "y wimpled," with a foot-mantle girt about her 
waist; a pair of bright scarlet hose fairly laced, and shoes 
soft and new adorn her limbs and feet; upon her head 
she wears a hat as broad as a buckler, and upon her heels 
a pair of sharp spurs. 
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WAT TYLER'S REBELLION. 

At this time there happened in England great commo- 
tions among the lower ranks of people by which fkigland 
was near rained without resource. It was customary in 
England, as in several other countries, for the nobility to 
have great privil^es over the commonalty, whom they 
kept in bondage; that is to say, they were bound by law 
and custom to plough the lands of gentlemen, to harvest 
the grain, to carry it home to the bam, to thrash it, and 
winnow it In the counties of Kent, Essex, Sussex, and 
Bedford these services were more oppressive than in all 
the rest of the kingdom. 

The evil-disposed in these districts began to rise, saying 
they were too severely oppressed; that at the beginning 
of the world there were no slaves, and that no one ought 
to be treated as such Thev were determined to be free, 
and if they did any work for their lords they would be 
paid for it 

A priest in the county of Kent, called John Ball, was 
greatly instrumental in inflaming them with these idea& 
Every Sunday after mass he would preach to the people 
in the market-place, and would say, ''My good friends, 
things cannot go on well in England, nor ever will till 
everyiliing shall be in common, when the lords shall be 
no more niasters than ourselves. Are we not all de- 
scended from, the same parents Adam and Evel They 
hasre wines, spices, and fine bread, when we have only 
rye and the refuse of the straw. Let us go to the king, 
who is young, and tell him that we must have it other- 
wise, or that we shall find a remedy for it ourselvea" 

These words stirred up those in the counties of Kent, 
Essex, Sussex, and Bedford, so thai tihe^ i&aaN3E\sA. \jv 
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w&rds London, and when they arrived near they were 
upwards of sixty thousand. They had a leader called 
Wat Tyler, and with him were Jack Straw and John 
BalL They fixed their quarters at Blackheath, and sent 
messengers to the king demanding that he should speak 
with theuL On Corpus Christi Day King Kichard heard 
mass in the Tower of London, and afterwards entered his 
barge, attended by the £arl of Salisbury and other knights. 
He rowed down the Thames towards Botherhidie, where 
were upwards of ten thousand men who had come from 
Blackheath to see the king and to speak to hiuL Their 
shouts and cries were terrible, and the king was advised 
by his barons not to land, but to have his barge rowed 
up and down the river. **What do ye wish fori" de- 
manded the king. — *'We wish thee to land, and we will 
tell thee more at our ease what our wants are." The 
Earl of Salisbury then replied for the king: "Gentlemen, 
you are not properly dressed, nor in a fit condition for 
the king to talk with you." 

The king then returned to the Tower and the rebels 
returned in rage to Blackheath, and the whole body at 
once set out in march to London. They pulled down 
many fine houses in Soutliwark, and demolished the 
prison of the king called tlie Marshalsea and set at liberty 
all those confined in it The gates of London Bridge 
were closed to them, but many of the common people of 
London were of their opiidons, and it was found needful 
to open the gates. Crowds rushed in and ran to those 
diops which seemed well stored with provisions; meat 
and drink were set before them, and nothing was refused 
tbem. Their leaders then marched through London with 
imeatj thousand men and committed many outragea 
. In llie evening they lodged in St Catherine's Square 
ibe Tower, and dedaied tJUey would not depart 
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from thence till they had obtained from the king every- 
thing they wanted. The next day the king sent orders 
to them to retire to a handsome meadow at Mile-end, 
and that there the king would grant them their demands. 
The most went, but some remained, and when the king 
had passed out of the Tower Wat Tyler, with some four 
hundred others, rushed in, and, running from chamber to 
chamber, found the Archbishop of Canterbury, a wise 
and valiant man and Chancellor of England. Him they 
seized and beheaded. 

When the king reached Mile-end he said, " My good 
people, I am your king and your lord. What is it that 
you wanti" They answered, "We wish that thou 
wouldst make us free for ever, that we should be no 
longer slaves." The king replied, "I grant your wish; 
now therefore return home with letters which I will give 
you." He instantly employed upwards of thirty secre- 
taries, who drew up the letters as fast as they could, 
and having sealed and delivered them to these people 
they departed to their own counties. 

The next morning the king went to Westminster and 
heard mass in the abbey. He then rode along the cause- 
way to return to London, but when he had gone a little 
way he turned to a road on the left to go from London. 
There were still remaining in London many thousands 
of the rebels with their leader Wat Tyler. They were 
this day assembled at Smithfield when the king came in 
sight attended by sixty horse. Wat Tyler, seeing the 
king, rode forward alone to meet him. He rode close up 
to the king till their horses touched, and said, " King, 
dost thou see all those men there?" — "Yes," replied the 
king; "why dost thou ask?" — "Because they are all 
under my command, and have sworn by their faith and 
loyalty todo whatever I shall order." — " Vet^ \?e\\v xc^Vkwi^ 
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the king; "I have no objections to it" At these words 
the Mayor of London rode forward, and, pushing through 
the crowd, said, "Scoundrel, how dare you so behave in 
the presence of the king, and utter such words]" He 
then drew a kind of scimitar he wore, and struck Tyler 
such a blow as felled him to the ground. He was sur- 
rounded on all sides, and one of the king's squires thrust 
him through with a sword and killed him. The rebels 
then drew their bows and advanced threateningly, but 
the king rode forward and said, "Gentlemen, what are 
you about? You shall have no other captain but me; 
remain peaceable." When they heard these words they 
were quite ashamed, and those inclined to peace began to 
slip away. The king and lords then returned to London 
in great joy. John Ball and Jack Straw were found 
hidden in an old ruin. Their heads were cut off, as was 
that of Tyler, and fixed on London Bridge in place of 
those whom they had beheaded on the Thursday. 



KICHAKD IL 

In July, 1377, Richard II. was crowned in Westminster 
Abbey. The ceremony was unusually splendid, but the 
fatigue and excitement were too much for the royal boy, 
who, after being anointed and crowned, was so completely 
exhausted that they were obliged to carry him in a litter 
to his apartment. After some rest he was summoned to 
the great hall, where he partook of a magnificent banquet, 
which was followed by a ball, minstrelsy, and other 
festivities of the time. Considerable pains were taken to 
spoil this young king from the first; and the bishops and 
courtiera spoke gravely oi \Xvft mWtesr^ wisdom and of 
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the heroism of a child not yet eleven years old. These 
men were indisputably answerable for much of the mis- 
chief that followed; but now the beauty of the young 
king's person, and the memory of his father, endeared 
him to his people, and a long time passed before they 
would think any ill of the son of their idol, the Black 
Prince. 

War shortly afterwards broke out again with France 
and Scotland, and heavy money supplies were needed. 
The long wars had been a sore burden to the country, 
and a poll-tax which the king and parliament determined 
now to levy caused a great rising of the common people 
which was with difficulty put down. 

The two men of greatest power in the land were the 
king's uncles, John of Gaunt, the Duke of Lancaster; and 
Thomas, Duke of Gloucester. 

In her jealousy of the powers of his uncles the Princess 
of Wales had surrounded her son with ministers and 
officers who were chiefly men of obscure birth. Eichard, 
who lived almost entirely in the society of these in- 
dividuals, contracted an exclusive affection for them, and 
as soon as he was able he began to heap wealth and 
honours upon them. Hence there arose perpetual bicker- 
ings between the favourites and the king's unclea 

After a while the Duke of Lancaster went away to seek 
to found a kingdom in Spain. But Richard gained no 
increase of comfort by the absence of Lancaster, whose 
younger brother, the Duke of Gloucester, was far harsher 
than John of Gaunt had ever been. At the meeting of 
parliament Gloucester headed an opposition which de- 
termined to drive Richard's favourites De la Pole and De 
Vere from office. They began with De la Pole, who, 
after a weak attempt of the king to save him, was dis- 
missed. Gloucester and his party then said ^^ \sss ^^^ 
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government could be expected until a permanent council 
was chosen by "parliament Richard yielded, and the 
government was substantially vested for a year in the 
hands of eleven commissioners, bishops and peers, to 
whom were added the three great officiers of the crown. 
At the head of all was placed the king's uncle Gloucester. 
The king was now twenty years of age, but he was re- 
duced to as mere a cipher as when he was but eleven 

Richard, however, submitted unwillingly, and two 
years later, in 1388, he suddenly took all power into his 
own hands again. A few years later the Duke of Glou- 
cester was seized and hurried across to Calais, where he 
died or was murdered. 

The parliament was now entirely obedient to Richard, 
and granted him a revenue for life. " In those days," 
says Froissart, " there was none so great in England that 
durst speak against anything that the king did. He had 
a council suitable to his fancies, who exhorted him to do 
what he list: he kept in his wages 10,000 archers, who 
watched over him day and night." This high and 
absolute bearing was, however, of short duration. The 
people were soon disgusted with Richard, who appeared 
only to crave power and money that he might lavish them 
on his minions, and indulge himself in an indolent and 
luxurious life. 

Richard had been for some time reconciled to his uncle, 
John of Gaunt, and had made his cousin, Henry Boling- 
broke, Duke of Hereford. But he feared this cousin 
Bolingbroke, and the event proved he had reason to do 
so- and he took an opportunity in 1398 to banish him 
for ten years. 

On the death of the Duke of Lancester, which happened 
about three months after the exile of his son Hereford, 
Richard seized his immense estate and kept them. He 
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raised money by forced loans; he coerced the judges, and 
in order to obtain fines he outlawed seventeen counties 
by one stroke of the pen, alleging that they had favoured 
his enemies. He was told by some friends that the 
country was in a ferment, and that plots and conspiracies 
were forming against him; but the infatuated man chose 
bhis very moment for leaving England. In the end oi 
bhe month of May, 1399, he sailed from Milford Haven 
ivith a splendid fleet. He took the field against the Irish 
>n the 20th of June, and a fortnight after, his cousin, the 
Duke of Hereford, landed at Ravenspur in Yorkshire. 
A.8 soon as he landed he was joined by the Earls of 
Northumberland and Westmoreland; and as he declared 
that he only came for the estates belonging to his father 
be was speedily reinforced by many who did not foresee, 
eind who, at that stage, would not have approved, his full 
and daring scheme. He marched with rapidity towards 
the capital, and arrived there at the head of 60,000 men. 
The Londoners received Hereford as a deliverer. A 
general panic prevailed among the creatures of Richard, 
some of whom shut themselves up in Bristol Castle. 
Henry marched against Bristol Castle and took it, and 
then marched towards Chester to await Richard's return 
from Ireland. 

For three weeks Richard remained ignorant of all that 
was passing. When he at last arrived at Milford Haven 
he was stunned by bad news of every kind, and on the 
second day after his landing the few thousands of troops 
whom he had brought mth him deserted him almost to a 
man. 

At midnight, disguised as a priest and attended by a 
very few followers, he fled to Conway to seek refuge in 
the strong castle there. Want of provisions soon forced 
him to surrender to Henry. 
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At the castle of Flint, Henry of Bolingbroke met hiffl 
and bent his knee, as to his sovereign. " Fair coosin of 
Lancaster," said Richard, uncovering his head, "you are 
right welcome" "My lord," answefd Henry, "I aff» 




come somewhat before my time; but I will tell you the 
reason. Your people complain that you have ruled them 
harshly for twenty-two years; but, if it please God, I will 
help you to rule them better." The faUen king replied, 
" Fail cousin, since it pleaaoth you, it pleaseth me welL" 
The trumpets then sounded to horse, and, mounted on a 
miserable hackney, Richard rode a prisoner to Chester. 
No one appeared to pity his fate. At Lichfield, while on 
the way from Chester to the capital, the king eluded the 
vigilance of his guards, and escaped out of a window; 
but he was retaken, and from that time treated with 
greater severity, and on their arrival in London he was 
into the Tower. 
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A parliament was summoned, and on the day of its 
meeting a deputation of nobles waited on Eichard in the 
Tower, and he there " with a cheerful countenance made 
a formal renunciation of the crown, acknowledged his 
unfitness for government, and gave his royal ring to his 
cousin Henry." The parliament met in Westminster Hall, 
the resignation of Eichard was read; thirty-three articles 
of impeachment against him were also read, and he was 
declared guilty on every charge. His deposition was 
then pronounced, and Henry of Bolingbroke solemnly laid 
claim to the crown. 
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Tournaments were of various kinda Sometimes they 
celebrated a private event, such as a marriage in a noble 
family, and sometimes a national victory or a royal coro- 
nation. In the former case the lists were established in the 
neighbourhood of the baronial castle; and in the latter, 
at some noted part of the kingdom, such as Oxford, or 
Smithfield in the metropolis. The most splendid tourna- 
ment that probably had ever been assembled in England 
was held at Smithfield during the reign of Eichard II., 
and lasted five days, while the combatants were not only 
the bravest knights of England, but also those of the 
Continent. Every effort was wont to be made on such 
occasions to aggrandize the event, not only by the high 
renown of the warriors, who were frequently invited 
from every country, but the beauty of the ladies, the 
gorgeousness of the pavilions, and the rich banquets with 
which the combats of the day were closed. The mode of 
combating was also various : sometimes consktin^ ot «. 
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joust with headless lances or a close encounter on foot 
with blunted two-handed swords, by which strength and 
address were fully exhibited with no worse result than 
a few bruises or a broken rib or two; and sometimes the 
spears were sharpened and the swords edged and pointed, 
while the warriors closed at outrance, and often fought it 
out to the death. At times, also, the combatants fought 
in pairs, one man taking possession of the lists and chal- 
lenging every comer in succession ; and at other times it 
was a regular mileey in which all the knights, arranged 
in two equal parties, fought as in a real field of battle. 
Of course, when such hot fearless spirits encountered, 
and when ladies looked on and applauded, each man did 
his uttermost, and dreadful wounds and even death was 
frequent, and a complete mutual extermination might 
have been the consequence but for the authority of the 
king or the marshal of the tournament to arrest the havoc 
at his pleasure. In this case he had only to cry "Ho 1" 
and throw down his truncheon, when the knights in an 
instant reined up in mid career. 

Other encounters, however, than those of the regular 
tourney were common in such iron days of chivalry, 
among men who, in a season of peace or truce, were too 
impatient to wait for the proclamation of a regular "pas- 
sage of arms." Neighbours quarrelled, and reasoned out 
the controversy with sword or lance; and armed knights 
meeting upon the highway would often invite each other 
to a tilt, in which one or both might be wounded to 
their hearts' contentment Any question, or even no 
question at all, was sufficient to kindle such inflammable 
souls, while spectators were always at hand to applaud 
every good blow. Sometimes, however, a single combat 
was to be fought upon more public and important 
grounds, and was therefore attended with a considerable 
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share of that solemn preparation which graced the tourna- 
ment. 

One of these related by Hector Boece, the Scottish 
historian, is too remarkable to be omitted. Sir David 
Lindsay, Earl of Crawford, and Lord Wells, the ambas- 
sador of Richard II., having differed at a solemn banquet 
in Scotland about the valour of their respective country- 
men, resolved to settle the question in their own persons; 
and to make the trial more difficult as well as more con- 
spicuous London Bridge was selected for the place of 
combat, while the ensuing St. George's Day (of 1390) 
was appointed for the day of meeting. Attended by a 
mighty crowd, who mustered to the settlement of this 
great national assize, the two champions entered these 
strange lists, and at sound of trumpet rode in furious 
career against each other with grinded lances. But in 
the shock Lindsay sat so firmly that a cry of foul play 
rose among the onlookers, who declared that, contrary 
to the law of arms, he had fastened himself to his saddle. 
On hearing this, Lindsay leaped from his war-horse, to 
show the falsehood of the charge, and then bounded once 
more into the saddle although laden with his heavy 
armour. The combat was renewed, and the second 
course passed with equal fortune; but in the third Lord 
Wells was hurled to the gi'ound with such force that he 
lay without sense or motion. On this Earl David dis- 
mounted, embraced the fallen man to show that he had 
done nothing in hate but all in honour, and afterwards 
continued to visit his antagonist every day at his lodging 
until he was healed. 

Besides these various modes of contention, there was 
the ordeal combat, which was an essential part of chivalry, 
and prevailed in almost every country of Europe. Most 
of the appeals to the ordeal of combat Nverek va. oa&^'Sk <^\ 
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treason. Challenges of this nature, which had been 
sufficiently frequent in England, were plentiful during 
the reign of Richard II., but still more so during that of 
his successor, when at his accession no less than forty 
gauntlets were thrown upon the floor, representing as 
many charges of high treason and challenges to single 
combat. 

Battles of this kind were arranged with the most 
scrupulous precision. After the charge had been made, 
and the ring or glove of challenge -given and received, 
the day of trial was appointed by the king, and lists were 
paled to the extent of sixty paces in length and forty in 
breadth, where the combatants could bestir themselves 
without interruption. The accuser then entered, mounted 
and fully armed ; he thrice called on the accused, who at 
the third summons rode into the lists; the charge was 
again read, and a denial returned; and no other resource 
being thus left, the oaths of battle were administered, by 
which, among other things, the hostile parties swore that 
they would fight fairly without aid from magic or witch- 
craft, or from herb, or stone, or any charm whatever by 
which they might gain the victory. The combatants 
then betook themselves to solemn prayer, and afterwards 
rose in readiness for battle. As it wa^ a life-and-death 
conflict that followed, in which one if not both was cer- 
tain to fall, the battle was waged first with spears, after- 
wards with swords, and finally in close grapple with dag- 
gers; and when one party was at last beaten down, so as 
to be unable to rise or defend himself, this was full proof 
of his guilt, in which case he was dragged by the heels 
from the lists, and generally hanged, whether quick or 
dead, upon a gibbet, as a convicted traitor. 
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BATTLE OF SHEEWSBURY. 

HCenry the Fourth's reign was filled with troubles, and 
J of the most serious of these was a most formidable 
iirrection — one which was never wholly subdued dur- 

his vigorous reign — under the guidance of the famous 
'en Glendower, the most remarkable man of that age. 
'en had been an esquire in the household of Richard 

and he retained an affectionate recollection of his old 
ster. After the revolution he retired to his native 
trict of Glendourdy, and there his loyalty was quick- 
jd by an attack made on his property by the great Lord 
ey de Ruthyn. He petitioned parliament for redress, 
i when his just and peaceful petition was rudely re- 
ted he resolved to take the law into his own hands, 
i, casting aside the pen, he grasped the sword. He 
jtended to be lineally descended from the last of the 
Ave princes of Wales; and none of the Welsh disputed 

claim to an honour which gave him a wonderful 
yree of influence. To this ascendency was added 
3ther influence probably quite as powerful on the 
nds of the superstitious mountaineers. Before becom- 
j a courtly squire Owen had studied in the English 
iversities, and had afterwards lived in the Inns of 
urt as an "apprentice of the law." With the extent 
his literary and scientific acquirements we are not 
^uainted; it was certainly quite enough to make a 
jat impression among the Welsh; nor was it very 
braordinary, at a period when great book-learning was 
3tty generally associated with ideas of magic, that 
>se poor peasants should set down Owen Glendower as 
aagician, or as one having intercourse with the invisible 
►rid of spirits. 

(86) iR. 
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Owen now collected a brave band, drove the intruders 
from his property, and took some of Lord Grey de 
Ruthyn's people prisoners. Henry declared him an out- 
law; and then Owen, speaking no longer about a few 
acres of land, boldly declared himself the lawful sovereign 
of all Wales. Without criticizing his genealogy or right, 
nearly every Welshman in England, whether in the 
capital or in the provinces, tlirew up his business and 
occupation, and returned to his native mountains. 
Henry, who was never wanting in decision and activity, 
marched with an army into Wales, confidently hoping to 
crush the insurrection at once ; but tlie clerk and esquire 
displayed the abilities of a general : he avoided an action, 
led the English by long marches through the most difficult 
and most desolate parts of the country; and when Henr}' 
was obliged to retire (again, as it appears, from want of 
provisions) Glendower's fame and the confidence of the 
people were greatly heightened. The king returned in 
a few months, but wnth no better success; and a third 
campaign, which he made in the following year, was a 
complete failure. 

Glendower shortly afterwards gained some unexpected 
allies and King Henry^s power was very seriously shaken. 
The Percies of Northumberland had, more than any other 
nobles, helped Henry to gain the crowTi, and they were 
his most strenuous supporters in his war with Scotland. 
In 1402 they gained a famous victory over the Scotch at 
Homildon Hill. The great Earl of Douglas had made 
an incursion into England. Ten thousand warriors fol- 
lowed the banner of the Douglas, which flew like a meteor 
from the Lothians to the Tweed, from the Tweed to the 
Tyne. Having carried terror and devastation as far as 
the walls of Newcastle, without finding any force to 
oppose him^ he turned back loaded with plunder, and 
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marched in a careless manner towards the Tweed. Dur- 
ing his advance to tlie south the Earl of Northumberland 
and his son the Hotspur Percy gathered a numerous 
army in his rear. Douglas, hampered by his spoils, came 
suddenly upon this force, which was posted near Mill- 
field, in the northern part of Northumberland. He per- 
ceived a strong position between the two armies called 
Homildon Hill, and he had the good sense to seize it. 
The English occupied the ridges of a neighbouring hill, 
t)ut they left it to advance to the assault; and Harry 
Percy (or Hotspur) was about to charge up the Hill of 
Homildon, but he was advised to stay where he was and 
begin the fight with his archers. The advice was taken; 
the English bowmen advanced to the roots of the hill, 
and shot upwards with wonderful force. Instead of 
charging at first, as Bruce di4 the English archers at 
Bannockbum, Douglas did nothing, but left his people 
drawn up in ranks on the face of the hill, where they 
presented one general mark to the enemy. Scarcely an 
English arrow flew in vain; the Scots fell in heaps with- 
out fighting. At last Douglas made up his mind to charge 
down the hilL As he descended the English bowmen 
retired a little, but they pulled their bow-strings as they 
withdrew, and presently halting again they sent a flight 
of arrows so "sharp and strong" that no armour could 
withstand it; and as he was spurring forward, the 
Douglas himself was wounded in five different places. He 
fell from his horse — was made prisoner — and then a com- 
plete rout of the Scots ensued. Eight hundred of them 
remained on the field, and 500, it is said, were drowned 
in the Tweed. 

The Percies who thus had covered themselves with 
glory now became Henry's bitterest enemies instead of 
his firmest friends. 
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Various reasons are given ior their quarrel with the 
king, but it is certain they felt that he valued them too 
liglitly. They formed a close league with Owen Glen- 
do wcr, who promised to co-operate with 12,000 Wekh. 
Tlioy liberated Earl Douglas without ransont, on con- 
dition of his joining them with all his vassals; and they 
sont ambassatlors to the Kings of France and Scotland to 
solicit their aid: Douglas, true to his engagement, crossed 
the Borders with a considerable force. Hotspur then took 
command of the army and marched towards North Wales 
to join Glendowor. Meanwhile King Henry had marched 
to the north as far as Burton-upon-Trent; but there he 
huirnod the direction Hotspur was taking, and, striking 
off to the west, he so pressed his march that he reached 
Shrewsbury and threw himself between the Welsh and 
the men of the north. Glendower did not appear; but 
the Idng was scarcely in the town when his scouts in- 
formed him that the earls, with banners displayed, were' 
close to Shrewsbury, and that their light horse were 
already skirmishing with part of his forces. Enraged, 
but not disheartened, at finding the Welsh had not come 
up, Hot8i)ur halted not far from the king's army, which 
issued out and encamped beyond the eastern gate of the 
town. By this time night was approaching, and it was 
resolved to defer the battle till the morrow. 

At an early hour on the following day — which was the 
vigil of St. Mary Magdalene, the 21st of July — Hotspur 
drew up his men in front of the king. The two armies 
were nearly equal, consisting each of about 14,000 men. 
Many years had passed since England had seen her sons 
thus arrayed against each other; and there was now a short 
pause, as if the combatants felt this. Henry even sent the 
abbot of Shrewsbury to propose an amicable arrangement; 
bat his opponents rejected tl\ea^ offers. Then suddenly he 
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bade the trumpets blow : those on the king's side cried, 

"St. George for us!" their adversaries cried, "Esperance, 

Percy!" and the armies joined battle. The first charge 

was led by Hotspur and Douglas, two old rivals for 

military glory, and esteemed two of the best lances in 

Christendom. This charge was irresistible; a part of the 

king's guards were dispersed; the Earl of Stafford, Sir 

Walter Blount, and two other knights, who wore the 

royal arms to deceive the enemy, were slain, the royal 

standard was cast down, and Henry of Monmouth, the 

young Prince of Wales, was sorely wounded in the face 

— notwithstanding which he never ceased to fight where 

the battle was strongest, or to encourage his men when 

their hearts were faintest. The charge of the Percy and 

the Douglas was not well supported; they could nowhere 

find the king, who fought in plain armour: the royal 

lines, through which they had broken, formed again, and 

closed in their rear; and when they turned to cut through 

them they found them immovable as a wall, and were 

assailed on all sides by murderous flights of arrows. 

Hotspur, after fighting against fearful odds, was struck 

by a random arrow, which pierced his brain, and when 

his death was known his followers lost heart and fled on 

all sides. Henry raised the cry of "Victory and St 

George ! " 

Douglas, in his flight, fell over a precipice, and, being 
much hurt, was made prisoner. There were also taken 
Hotspur's uncle the Earl of Worcester, the Baron of 
Kinderton, Sir Richard Vernon, and many others of 
inferior consequence. Douglas was treated as a foreign 
knight, and kindly entertained; but Worcester, Kinder- 
ton, and Vernon were considered as rebels, and their 
heads were struck off on the field of battle. The num- 
bers that fell in actual combat v^exe «»^\^ \>^ V«n^ ^?s^ 
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ceeded 10,000 men. A tliree hours' conflict, and the 
stubborn valour of the combatants, are enough to account 
for so great a slaughter. 



BATTLE OF AGINCOUET. 

When Henry V. had been little more than a year on 
the throne of England he suddenly demanded the crown 
of France. His claim was worthless; but the miserable 
condition of France, torn by intestine strife, seemed to 
promise an easy conquest. In August, 1415, he set sail 
from Southampton with a force of about 30,000 horse 
and foot included. He landed at the mouth of the Seine 
and laid siege to Harfleur. In a month's time the town 
surrendered, but a frightful dysentery reduced Henry's 
army terribly. 

Some of the English leaders advised an immediate 
return by sea to England. " No," said Henry, " we must 
first see, by God's help, a little more of this good land 
of France, which is all our own." With a force which 
certainly did not exceed 9000 men Henry set forth to 
march through the hostile provinces of Normandy, Pic- 
ardy, and Artois to Calais. 

Henry met with no great resistance; but detachments 
more numerous than his whole force watched his move- 
ments, and cut off stragglers; the country was laid waste 
before his approach; the people in the towns and villages 
furnished him with Uttle or no provisions — they were 
half starving themselves; sickness was reproduced by 
want of proper food and the fatigues of the march. "I 
who write," says a chaplain of the army, "and many 
others, Jooked bitterly up lo \i^a.veiiL, and implored the 
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Divine mercy and the protection of the Virgin, and of 
England's saint St. George, to save us from the imminent 
perils by which we were surrounded, and enable us to 
reach Calais in safety." 

The Constable of France was gathering a large force in 
the line of Henry's march, and it was only after several 
iinsuccessful attempts that the English forced a passage 
over the Somme. 

The constable then withdrew further along the Calais 
road, and made a final stand at the village of Agincourt. 
The night was cold and rainy, but the French lighted 
^eat fires all along their line, and the soldiers, while they 
warmed themselves, passed round the wine-cup, and 
calculated the proper ransoms for the king and the great 
l^arons of England, whom they made sure of taking on 
the morrow. During the whole night the English played 
on their trumpets and other martial instruments, so that 
the neighbourhood resounded with their music. Not- 
withstanding fatigue, cold, and hunger, they kept up a 
cheerful spirit; but many of them confessed their sins, 
took the sacrament, and made their wills. These hours 
of suspense were the most trying of all, but not a man 
among them spoke of surrender — retreat or flight was 
impossible. 

At early dawn King Henry heard mass with his men, 
and then led them to their position. The archers were 
placed in advance of the men-at-arms in the shape of a 
wedge. Every archer carried, in addition to his other 
weapons, a sharpened stake tipped with iron which he 
planted firmly in the ground before him. Henry ar- 
ranged his army in three divisions and two wings; but 
the divisions stood so closely together that they seemed 
like one. He then moimted a small gray horse and rode 
along the lines of each division. As he rode from rank 
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to rank he said a few words to each, and recalled to their 
memories the glorious victories gained by their ancestors. 
He told them he had made up his mmd to conquer or 
die there — that England should never have to pay a ran- 
som for him. As the king passed one of the divisions he 
heard a brave officer expressing a wish that some of the 
gallant knights and stout archers who were living in idle- 
ness in merry England could be present on this field. 
" No !" exclaimed Henry, "I would not have a single man 
more. If God gives us the victory the fewer we are the 
more honour; and if we lose the less will be the loss to 
our country." 

It was towards the hour of noon when Henry gave 
the brief but cheering order — "Banners, advance!" At 
the same moment Sir Thomas Erpingham, the com- 
mander of the archers, a knight grown gray with 
age and honour, threw his truncheon into the air, ex- 
claiming — "Now strike!" The distance between the two 
armies was short of a quarter of a mile. The English 
moved on in gallant array imtil the foremost came within 
bow-shot of the French; then the archers stuck their 
stakes in the ground before them, and set up a tremen- 
dous shout. The French had few or no bowmen, for that 
weapon was considered unworthy of knightly hands, and 
the princes had insolently rejected the service of the 
burghers and other plebeians, holding that France ought 
to be defended only by gentlemen/ Messire Clignet, of 
Brabant, thought that he could break the English archers 
with the lance, and he charged with 1200 horse, shouting 
"Mountjoye! St. Denis!" But the ground was soft and 
slippery; the flight of arrows that met them right in the 
face was terrific: some were killed; some rolled, horse and 
horseman, on the fields; others turned their horses' heads: 
and of the whole 1200 not above seven score followed 
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iheir chiefs up to the English front, where the archers, 
nstead of wearing steel armour, had even thrown aside 
.heir leathern jackets, that they might have a freer use 
>f their nervous arms. But between the defence of the 
iharp stakes and the incessant flight of their arrows very 
■ew of the French lances reached those open breasts. 
Duly three horsemen penetrated beyond the stakes, and 
ihey were instantly slain. The archers then rushed for- 
svard and fought with their bill-hooks and hatchets. The 
ZJonstable of France and many of the most illustrious of 
the knights were killed by these despised plebeians, who, 
without any assistance from the chivalry of England, dis- 
persed the whole body. ' 

The second division of the French, however, closed 
up, and kept its ground, though the weight of their 
armour made them sink knee-deep in the mire. Henry 
now brought up his men-at-arms, and, calling . in his 
brave bowmen, formed them again in good order. These 
lightly-equipped troops found little inconvenience from 
the nature of the soil; they had the free use of their 
limbs; they were fresh as when they first came into 
battle; and they again gave a loud huzza when the 
king led them on to a fresh charge. It was now that 
the real battle took place, and that Henry's life was re- 
peatedly exposed to great danger. His brother, the Duke 
of Clarence, was wounded and thrown down, and would 
have been killed or made prisoner but for the person&l 
valour of the king, who placed himself beside the body 
and beat off tlie assailants. Soon after he was charged 
by a band of eighteen knights, bearing the banner of the 
Lord of Croy, who had bound themselves by an oath to 
bake or kill the King of England. One of these knights 
struck the king with his mace or battle-axe, and the blow 
was so violent that Henry staggered and fell oiv lu& k!^ft^^\ 
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but his brave men instantly closed round him, and killed 
every one of the eighteen knights. The Duke of Alen90ii 
then charged up, and cut his way to the royal standard 
of England. "With a stroke of his battle-axe he beat the 
Duke of York to the ground; and when Henry stood forth 
to defend his relative, Alen9on hit him over the head, and 
knocked off part of the crown which he wore over his 
helmet. But this blow was the last the Frenchman ever 
struck — the English closed upon him; seeing his danger, 
he raised his voice to the king, saying, " I surrender to 
you; I am the Duke of Alen9on." Henry held out his 
hand, but it was too late — the duke was dead. His fall 
ended the battle, for his followers fled in dismay; and the 
third division of the French army, which had never drawn 
sword, and which was in itself more than double the 
number of the whole English force, fell back and pre- 
sently began to gallop from the ground. Vast numbers 
of prisoners were taken, and by a most unfortimate error 
many of these were slaughtered on the field of battle. 

The loss on the side of the French was terrible. The 
whole chivalry of France was cropped. In all there 
perished 8000 gentlemen knights or squires, including 
120 great lords. The loss of the English did not exceed 
1600 men. 

The next day the abbot of Ruisseauville came to bury 
the slain. He bought twenty-five roods of land: here 
three immense pits were dug, and 5800 men were buried 
in heaps. Then the Bishop of Guines went do^^Ti and 
sprinkled holy water, and blessed this vast sepulchre of 
the aristocracy of France. Thousands who had crawled 
from the field into villages, or into the neighbouring 
woods, were buried there, or left a prey to the wolves 
and the ravens. 
Almost sinking under l\ve \jei\^\vt. of their booty the 
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English conquerors marched slowly on towards Calais. 
Immediately on his arriving at Calais Henry called a 
council. Sickness still prevailed in his skeleton of an 
army; famine and disease raged in all the neighbouring 
provinces of France; he had not only saved his honour, 
but gained the greatest military glory; he wanted men — 
he wanted money. Accordingly he set sail forthwith, 
carrying with him a host of royal and noble captives. 
The people of England were hterally mad witli joy and 
triumph. At Dover they rushed into the sea to meet 
him, and carried him to shore on their shoulders. At 
Canterbury, at Kochester, at every town he passed or 
approached, they went out by thousands to meet him and 
do him honour. At Blackheath he was met by the Lords, 
Commons, and clergy, the mayor, aldermen, and citizens 
of London, who conducted him in triumph into the 
capital, where wine ran like water in the streets — where 
every house was decorated, and every voice raised to 
greet him with a joyous huzza. 



CIVIL WARS IN FRANCK 

The brilUant and rapid success of Henry V. in sub- 
duing France was promoted by the long and bitter strife 
between the two noble families of Orleans and Burgundy. 
The King of France, Charles VI., was an inoffensive mon- 
arch whose reign began well, but who was seized by a fit 
of madness, and this malady never entirely left him. 
The government was carried on chiefly by the king's 
uncle, the Duke of Burgundy, and the king's brother, the 
Duke of Orleans, and between these two noblea ^e&t 
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jealousy existed. After a time Duke Philip of Burgundy 
died almost universally lamented, and his bold and wicked 
son John succeeded to his power. At this time the 
French were hoj^ing to drive King Henry IV. of Eng- 
land from the few provinces which he still possessed in 
France, and efforts were made to reconcile the two dukes 
whose enmity was ruining France. On Sunday the 20tli 
of November they attended mass together in the church 
of the Augustines at Paris, and they took the sacrament 
together the better to attest their reconciliation. Yet on 
the following Wednesday the Duke of Orleans was assas- 
sinated in the streets of Paris, and the Duke of Burgundy 
a few days later avowed the deed as his. 

The poor king promised that justice should be done, 
but he was powerless, and the Duke of Burgundy was 
very powerful. The people of Paris hated the Duke of 
Orleans, and shouted, "Long live the Duke of Burgundy!" 
An apparent reconciliation took place, and the children 
of Orleans were obliged to embrace the murderer of 
their father. The thoughtless people of Paris were over- 
joyed at this family peace, which lasted about four months. 
Then the Orleanists took up arms to drive the Duke of 
Burgundy from power, and if possible to death. The 
young Duke of Orleans married the daughter of the 
Count of Armagnac. This nobleman was a man of great 
power, courage, and activity, and he now became the real 
head of the Orleanists, who were henceforth called the 
Armagnacs, a name memorable in French history. 

The Burgundians were chased from Paris by the Ar- 
magnacs; but they again returned in greater strength, 
and were welcomed by the Parisians. A reconciliation 
was once more effected; it was agreed that the party 
names of Armagnacs and Burgundians should never more 
be mentioned; and to show iVvevr \)erfect reconciliation 
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and brotherly intimacy the two Dukes of Burgundy and 
Orleans rode together, mounted on the same horse. 

Peace lasted for a few months only, and then strife 
broke out worse than before. The butchers of Paris, the 
most powerful guild in the city, were violent partisans of 
the Duke of Burgundy, and for a time they ruled the 
city. They levied a tax by force to carry on a war against 
the Armagnacs; they beheaded the provost in the great 
public square of Paris, and every atrocity they committed, 
they said, was " for the good of France." At last they 
were driven out, and the Armagnacs in turn levied open 
war upon the Burgundians. Compiegne, Soissons, and 
Arras, towns belonging to the Duke of Burgundy, were in 
succession besieged by them. At the capture of Soissons 
a dreadful massacre was made of the defenders. Men, 
women, and children were slaughtered alike; churches 
were pillaged, and the sacred things were trodden under 
foot; the brave commander was beheaded; and two hun- 
dred English archers, who formed part of the garrison, 
were hanged on the walls. 

News now came of the preparations Henry V. was 
making to invade France, and the two contending factions 
therefore once more made peace for a time. Yet even 
the terrible defeat of Agincourt could not bind the French 
firmly together. Many of the Burgundians even rejoiced 
that the Armagnacs had been so thoroughly beaten by the 
English. The whole country was in a miserable state. 
Troops of Savoyards, Lombards, and Germans, who had 
been brought into France to fight for one or the other 
faction, finding themselves paid by neither, scoured the 
country, plundering and destroying. Bands of brigands 
added to the universal disorder by committing all sorts 
of atrocities. 

An order which was issued in the kia^'^ r^assva <5J^ 
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augmented the prevailing cruelty. It authorized every 
man to pursue the foreign adventurers and the brigands 
like wild beasts, and to burn and slaughter them without 
any form of trial. 

The Count of Armagnac was now Constable of France 
and at the head of the government, but his power was 
failing. He lost the favour of the people of Paris, and 
they opened one of the gates to a party of Burgundians. 
Many of the Armagnacs were slaughtered, and the prisons 
were crammed to overflowing, while the starving and 
brutalized peasants of the neighbourhood flocked into 
Paris to take part in the carnival of blood and plunder. 
On the night of Simday, June 12, 1417, the prisons were 
broken open by the mob, and an indiscriminate slaughter 
took place. By noon of the next day 1500 people had 
perished. One of the first victims was the Count of 
Armagnac, whose naked and disfigured body was dragged 
about the city by women and children for three days. 
On the 12th of July the Duke of Burgundy made his 
triumphal entry into Paris, and the streets, which were 
literally red with blood, were strewed with flowers before 
him. 

The Dauphin of France was now the jealous and bitter 
rival of the Duke of Burgundy, and each of these in turn 
made proposals of alliance to Henry V., who had come 
again from England and was steadily reducing Rouen 
and the other strongholds of ^Normandy. But neither 
the duke nor the dauphin were sincere, and the proposals 
came to nothing. The dauphin then pretended that he 
wished to be reconciled to the Duke of Burgundy, and 
the two rivals met at Montereau on the bridge which 
crosses the Seine. The dauphin had sworn by the honour 
of a prince that no treachery or violence should be com- 
mitted; yet as soon as the dvikeie^dx^^ ^ba centre of the 
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bridge he was struck down and foully murdered. Low 
as waa the state of moral feeling in France this most 
treacherous murder excited an almost universal horror 
The son of the murdered duke Count Philip the good 




Duke Philip, as he waa afterwards called, hastened to 
make a close alliance with Heniy V, No one was now 
able to resist him. "It is the will of Heaven," said 
Henry; "God has led me hither by the hand to punish 
the sins of the land, and to reign in it like a true king. 
There is no sovereign, no law in France. I have just 
rights, and I shall go on and put the crown of France on 
my head. It is the will of God." 
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One day in the end of February, 1429, shortly after the 
battle of Rouvrai, when Charles' affairs were at the lowest 
ebb, there came messengers from the town of Fierbois, 
about five leagues from Chinon, to tell him that the 
deliverer of France was at hand, and only waited at Fier- 
bois for permission to be admitted into his presence. 
This deliverer was neither prince, warrior, nor statesman; 
it was a poor country girl — Joan of Arc. 

Joan, who was then in her twentieth year, was a native 
of a wild and hilly district in Lorraine, on the borders of 
Champagne; she was born in the little hamlet of Dom- 
remy, about three leagues south of the town of Vau- 
couleurs. Her parents were poor peasants; and from her 
earliest days she shared in their rustic labours, receiving no 
other education than lessons of simple piety. The whole 
district was remarkable for the simplicity of manners and 
the devotion of the people. The curse of faction had ex- 
tended even to that remote spot. Domremy was Arma- 
giiac; but the next village was Burgundian; and the 
children of the two places used to fight and pelt each 
other with stones for the sake of these names. As Joan 
grew up from infancy she was famed all over the canton 
for her great piety; and passing much of her time among 
the hills, tending flocks and herds, she there mused in 
solitude over the wondrous legends of saints and virgin 
martyrs. The passing traveller frequently brought news 
of the triumphs and oppressions of the English^ and of 
the cruel war that was desolating the fertile plains of 
France; and occasionally the quiet marches of Lorraine 
witnessed the destructive progress of hostile bands. 
From her infancy Joan Yvad Ws^iCr^^d to these tales of 
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horror, and the miseries of the land became mixed with 
her dreams of heaven. When she approached the age of 
womanhood she began to talk of visions and voices from 
another world. At first she saw a great light, and heard 
a voice, which merely told her to be wise and virtuous, 
and go frequently to mass. Then she saw the bright 
light again, and heard the voice, but the light at this 
time displayed angelic figures with wings on their 
shoulders; and one of these bright essences told her to 
go and succour the Dauphin of France. 

Nothing would now content her but she must put on 
ma]\'s attire, and go forth to offer her services to Charles. 
After much hesitation they were accepted. They caused 
to be made a complete suit of new armour to fit her per- 
son; her sword was an ancient blade bearing the mark 
of five crosses, which she was said to have miraculously 
discovered in the church of St. Catherine at Fierbois. 
Her standard, which was made to her order, was white, 
dotted with fleurs-de-lis; on one side was figured the 
Almighty, on the other side were inscribed the wdrds 
Jliesus Maria, Her charger was a snow-white steed; and 
when Joan first showed herself, mounted upon it, in her 
bright new armour and with her banner spread before 
her, the people could not sufficiently admire her noble 
and martial appearance. By this time the army of 
Charles was greatly reinforced; men flocked from all 
parts to have sight of the inspired Maiden; and a new 
enthusiasm, half patriotic, half religious, was awakened 
by the sight of Joan. The Maid set a bold and uncom- 
promising face against the prevailing dissoluteness of 
manners; she drove away all the camp-followers, she 
made the men-at-arms confess their sins and take the 
sacrament, and she would not allow a soldier to follow 
her that had not performed these religiows ^xjAKftie*. 

(86) ^ 
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Orleans was now reduced to the last extremity, and an 
attempt was made to relieve it. A large convoy of pro- 
visions was got together, and, conducted by Joan, it got 
safely into the town. 

The English camp was now as sad as the city of 
Orleans was joyous : the soldiers had borne the risks and 
privations of a long siege without murmuring, but their 
bold hearts were not proof against the terrors of super- 
stition. For two months they had heard of nothing but 
the miraculous Maid; and she had come at last, and by 
provisioning Orleans had already performed one of her 
miracles. Their Burgundian allies forsook them, the 
French forces continually increased, the English were 
fiercely attacked in their own intrenchments, and in May 
they were compelled to raise the siege. 

King Charles and the Maid followed the retreating 
English closely, and within a few weeks the Earl of 
Suffolk, their commander, was taken prisoner. Still a 
little later, and the English, under the brave Lord Talbot, 
were beaten at the battle of Patay. Twelve hundred 
English remained dead on the field, and Talbot himself 
was captured. So greatly had times altered since Crecy 
and Agincourt. Joan now insisted that Charles should 
march to Rheims to be crowned. He hesitated, for the 
country between them and E-heims was almost entirely 
in obedience to the King of England or the Duke of 
Burgundy. At last he consented, and Rheims was 
reached in safety. 

On the 15th of July, 1429, escorted by Joan and a 
host of priests, the French king made his solemn entrance 
into Rheims; and, two days after, he was anointed, and 
crowned in the cathedral church. Next to himself, the 
most conspicuous figure in this ceremony was Joan of 
Arc, who stood close by \m «v^ft\i^^Ta^%^\QC.t her white 
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standard. When the king was crowned she threw her- 
self at his feet in tears, and all present wept when they 
heard the words she uttered: — "Gentle king, now is 
accomplished the will of God, who would have you come 
hither to Eheims, to receive your consecratioh,.and show you 
that you are the true king, to whom the kingdom of France 
rightly belongs." Immediately after the coronation she 
besought Charles to let her depart in peace, now that he 
was consecrated at Kheims and her mission fulfilled. 
She several times repeated the request with tears in her 
eyes, but Charles always found good arguments to 
detain her. When Joan was asked what she proposed 
to do with herself, she said that she would return to her 
native village, to her father and mother, who longed to 
see her again, and that there she would tend the flocks 
and herds as she had done before. 

From this time Joan's undaunted confidence began to 
fail. She was troubled and sad, and good fortune for- 
sook her. An attack upon Paris signally failed, and she 
was upbraided by the army as a false prophetess, Charles 
soon after retreated once more beyond the Loire. 

The next spring an advance was made once more, and 
after some unimportant skirmishes in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Paris, Joan marched to the relief of 
Compiegne, which was besieged by the people of Duke 
Philip. On approaching the town she found that the 
duke had come up in person, and that he was pressing 
the siege with his whole army, assisted by a body of Eng- 
lish. She, however, fought her way into Compiegne. 
On the same day, the 25th of May, promising herself the 
Same brilliant success wliich had attended her at Orleans, 
she made a sortie, and fell upon the enemy's lines. She 
surprised one of their positions and killed a great maxvTj 
xnen- hut the whole Burgundiaii ioxe^ ccSi"ei^\.^^ Xk^ "^ 
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point and bore her back With her usual intrepidity 
she threw herself in the rear of her now flying host, and 
she several times drew rein, and, rallying some of her 
men, faced about and fought, in order to check the pur- 
suers. In this manner, fighting and retreating, she had 
nearly reached the edge of the town ditch, but there she 
was pulled from her horse by an archer, and her troops, 
without pausing to rescue her, fled over the drawbridge 
and closed the gate upon her. Joan rose and tried to 
defend herself, but her efforts were fruitless; she was 
surrounded by her enemies, her friends made no sally to 
save her, and so at last she surrendered and was carried 
in triumph to the quarters of the Burgundians. All the 
captains of the army ran to gaze at the prisoner, nor was 
Duke Philip the last. This prince went to the lodgings 
where she was confined, and spoke many words with her, 
"but what they were," adds Monstrelet, "I do not now 
recollect, although I was present." The wonderful news 
was spread with the rapidity of lightning; the Burgun- 
dians and the English sang Te Beum, as if a great victory 
had been obtained; the ungrateful FreAch made no effort 
to effect the release of the heroine by ransom, exchange 
of prisoners, or any other means. 

After lying for some time in prison she was brought to 
trial at Rouen before the Bishop of Beauvais. The Eng- 
lish and Burgundians firmly believed that all she had 
done had been by the direct aid of the deviL She was 
condemned, and was sentenced to be burned. Some of 
her judges were, however, averse to burning, and endea- 
voured to persuade her to confess. In the end Joan sub- 
mitted; a paper containing a confession and renunciation 
of errors was put into her hand, and, not knowing how 
to write, she signed it with a cross. Her punishment 
was commuted into peipetxi^X \TCLYr««vm!kKc&» ^svd a^ peni- 
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tentiarj diet on the "bread of sorrow and the water cf afflic- 
tion." After being made to thank the church for its 
tender mercies, Joan was reconducted to her dungeon, 
where she put on the dress of her sex, as she had agreed 
to do, her male attire being considered as one of the most 
detestable features of her heresy. But when bishops, 
doctors, friars, executioner, and stake had disappeared, 
her cell was again illumined by the miraculous light, the 
saints and angels again appeared to her, and again she 
heard their voices floating on the stillness of night. She 
examined her own heart and felt that she was still uncon- 
vinced by the arguments of the church; that she had 
meanly yielded to force and terror. By accident or 
design the dress of a soldier was left in her prison, and 
one morning Joan was discovered wearing it. This cir- 
cumstance was considered a sufficient proof that she had 
relapsed into heresy, and then it was determined that 
she should die. 

On the 30th of May, seven days after her abjuration, 
she was put mto the executioner's cart and carried to the 
old market-place of Kouen, in the centre of which was a 
stake, and on the sides of which were scaflbldings and 
galleries erected for the bishops, doctors, priests, captains, 
and other select spectators. At sight of the stake, and the 
faggots which they were heaping round it, she shuddered 
and wept; but by degrees she recovered her self-posses- 
sion, and said that she hoped to be that night in paradise. 
The cart halted under the wooden gallery on which were 
seated the great Cardinal Beaufort and the French 
bishops. A monk delivered a short discourse, which 
reproached her with her backsliding, and which ended 
with these words:- — "Go in peace, Joan; the church can 
no longer defend thee I" She knelt and prayed aloud, 
fervidly, though in tears. Cardinal Beaufort could ^<A 
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bear this lamentable spectacle; he rose from his seat and 
left the market-place, followed by several bishops, all 
shedding tears like himself. They fixed on her head a 
black cap, which bore this inscription, "Heretic, Kelapsed, 
Apostate, Idolater." They then forced her to the centre 
of the square, tied her to the stake, and set fire to the 
faggots. As the smoke and flames rose round her, Joan 
was seen embracing a crucifix, and the last word that she 
was heard to utter was the name of "Jesus." 



THE LOLLAEDS. 

The Lollards have been usually regarded as the dis- 
ciples or followers of WycklifFe; but they seem to have 
rather been a sect of foreign origin, whose opinions re- 
sembled those taught by the great English Reformer. It 
is said, indeed, that some of the writings of Wyckliffe 
had been carried into Bohemia by one of the natives of 
that country; and that from them the celebrated John 
Huss drew those opinions for which he was, in 1415, 
condenmed to the stake by the Council of Constance. 
One account of the name Lollards derives it from lolium, 
the Latin word for tares; as if it had been intended to 
designate the Reformers as tares among the wheat An- 
pther notion is that they were so called from the old 
German word lollen or lullen (the same with our English 
luU)y signifying to sing, as a mother when she lulls her 
babe, in reference to their practice of singing hymns. 
But the true origin of the term is probably from the 
German Reformer, Walter Lolhard, who was burned at 
Cologne in 1322, and was charged with holding opinions 
very similar to those that have been imputed to the Eng- 
lisb LoUards of the fiitfteii\i\i cfcXLtvsry. It appears that 
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the name of Lollards used to be given on the Continent 
to bodies of religionists marked by any peculiarity of 
creed or practice, long before it was known in England. 
The English Lollards were certainly declared opponents 
of the Established Church and of all the pretensions of the 
Romish hierarchy. They were as truly Reformers and 
Protestants as Luther and his followers in the next cen- 
tury, though their doctrines may not have been in all 
respects the same. 

In 1401 a law was passed with the object of rooting 
out heresy from the Enghsh Church. The first to suffer 
under it was William Sawtre, who had been rector of 
Lynn, in Norfolk, and had been deprived of that living 
on a charge of heresy in 1399. Having been prevailed 
upon, however, to abjure his alleged erroneous opinions, 
he had since been appointed priest of St Osith's, London. 
Holding that situation, he now petitioned the parliament 
that he might be heard before them on the subject of 
religion. He was summoned before the Convocation to 
answer various charges of heresy, and was condemned as 
a relapsed heretic, and handed over to the secular power 
to suffer the awful doom of the new law. 

The primate and six other bishops assembled in St. 
Paul's Cathedral, arrayed in their pontifical robes, to per- 
form the impressive preliminary ceremonial Their vic- 
tim was brought before them in his priestly attire, with 
the chalice for holding the host, and its paten or lid in 
his hands. The archbishop solemnly pronoimced his 
degradation from the priestly order, and took from him 
all the sacred insignia. When he had been thus wholly 
divested of his clerical character he was delivered over 
to the custody of the High Constable and Marshal of Eng- 
land, who were there present to receive him, the primate 
finishing his task by pronouncing the formal recommea* 
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dation to mercy with which the church was accustomed 
to veil its deeds of blood. Sawtre was burned in Smith- 
field in the beginning of March, 1401, a vast multitude 
of people crowding to witness, with various, doubtless, 
but all with strong emotions, a spectacle then new in 
England. 

The second victim known to have perished at the stake 
was John or Thomas Badby, called in some accounts a 
tailor, in others a smith, who, on the 1st of March, 1410, 
was, after an examination by Archbishop Arundel, con- 
veyed to Smithfield, and there burned in a large tun 
surrounded with dry wood. "The king's eldest son, the 
Lord Henry, Prince of Wales (afterwards Henry V.), 
having been present," says the chronicler, "offered him 
his pardon, first before the fire was kindled, if he would 
have recanted his opinions; and after, when the fire was 
kindled, hearing him make a roaring noise very pitifully, 
the prince caused the fire to be plucked back, and ex- 
horted him, being with pitiful pain almost dead, to 
remember himself and renounce his opinions, promising 
him not only life, but also threepence a-day so long as he 
lived, to be paid out of the king's coffers; but he, having 
recovered his spirits again, refused the prince's offer, 
choosing eftsoons to taste the fire, and so to die, than to 
forsake his opinions; whereupon the prince commanded 
that he should be put into the tun again, from thence- 
forth not to have any favour or pardon at all; and so it 
was done, and the fire put to him again, and he consumed 
to ashes." 

The accession of Henry V. did not put a stop to these 
scenes of horror. During the sitting of Henry's first 
parliament placards were stuck up by night on the church 
doors of London stating that there were 100,000 men 
to assert their rights by force of arms if needfoL 
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This announcement was attributed to the Lollards. 
Their leader was Sir John Oldcastle, commonly called, 
in 'right of his wife, the Lord Cobham. He was "a strong 
man, and a metely good man of war," and he had been 
the intimate associate and friend of Henry when Prince 
of Wales. Arundel, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
accused Oldcastle to the king, at the moment, it appears, 
when he was incensed at the threats of the Lollards. 
Henry, however, was not in a mind to deliver up a man 
he esteemed to the tender mercies of an inquisition; he 
told the archbishop that he himself would talk with Old- 
castle and try to bring him to the right way. 

The king, however, could not convince Oldcastle, and 
he therefore gave up his old friend to the archbishop, 
who then cited him to appear in his court. Sir John 
would not suffer any man to serve the summons upon 
him> and he derided the authority of the church. Pressed 
by the clergy, Henry sent out an armed force, to which 
Oldcastle surrendered. He was carried a prisoner to the 
Tower, but neither captivity nor the formidable front of 
his accusers and judges could damp his ardour in the 
cause of religious reform. Alone and unsupported he 
pleaded two whole days in the synod of prelates and 
abbots, who, however, convicted him of incorrigible 
heresy. He was delivered over to the secular arm, or, 
in other words, sentenced to the flames; but the king 
granted a respite for fifty days, and before that term 
elapsed Sir John contrived, or was permitted, to escape 
from the Tower. It is said that he collected a great host 
of enthusiasts and made an attempt to surprise the king 
at Eltham Palace, and that, failing in this enterprise, he 
ordered the Lollards from various quarters to march to- 
wards London, and assemble suddenly in St. Giles' Fields, 
"above Holborn," on the day after the E^^ii^haiL^ <ii: 
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Twetfth Daj. The king was warned of the plot, and 
during the preoeding day the Mayor of London arrested 
seTeial sospkioQS peiKMis in the city. Every alderman 
was ordered to keep great watch in his ward; and a Kttle 
after mhiinight, on the 7th January, 1414, Henry went 
out of Londcoi with a great force, commanding all the 
g:fttes of the city to be ckised and well guarded, in order 
to prevent the Lollards within the walls from joining 
those withouL In the pastoral meadows of St. Giles, where 
it was rumoured that 25,000 insurgents were to meet under 
the orders of Sir Jchn Oldcastle, he found only some four- 
score men; but these, it is said, had arms upon them, and 
it is added that some of the number who were caught 
confessed that they had come thither to meet Sir John 
Oldcastle. Henry then sent detachments along several 
roads; but the only assemblage of any consequence sur- 
prised was one at Harengay Park, near Homsey, where 
certain lords took many Lollards. Oldcastle himself was 
nowhere seen, and though the king, by proclamation, 
offered immense rewards for his i^prehension, such was 
the fidelity of his humble followers that there was not a 
man found that would betray him. Little mercy was 
shown to tlie poor Lollards who were captured, and no 
great pains could have been taken Mrith their trial, for 
on the 13th of January thirty of them were executed in 
St. Giles' Fields, being drawn and hanged as traitors, and 
then burned, gallows and all, as heretics. 

Sir Jolm Oldcastle escaped to Wales, but was some- 
time later captured, was tried and condenmed as a heretic 
and rebel, and was burned in St. Giles' Fields. This took 
place on Christmas Day in 1417. He was himg by the 
waist in iron chains from a new pair of gallows, over the 
fire, till both his body and the gallows were consumed to 
asbe& 
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A few years before this, Arundel, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, died, and was succeeded by Chicheley, Bishop 
of St. David's, who was even more severe with the Lol- 
lards than his predecessor had been. The Lollards were 
now apprehended in great numbers, and crowded the 
prisons of the church. It was Chicheley who built the 
addition to Lambeth Palace still known as the Lollards' 
Tower, from the small apartment at its summit in which 
the unhappy persons accused of heresy were confined, 
tied, as it would appear, to iron rings, which remain 
fixed in the walls, the thick wainscot of which also yet 
exhibits the names of some of the sufferers rudely 
scratched upon it. 



THE WAKS OF THE ROSES. 

In 1452 nothing remained to the English in France 
save Calais and a strip of marshy land commanded by its 
batteries. The tables had been turned; the English 
began under Henry V. to make their conquest of France 
when that country was cursed >vith a mad king and a fac- 
tious nobility; and they finished, losing all they gained 
and a great deal more, when the same curses fell upon 
their own country. 

The English people were greatly exasperated against 
their rulers on account of these national humiliations. 
The Duke of Suffolk, who for some years had been chief 
minister, was speedily punished. In 1350 he was charged 
with treason before the Parliament, and was condemned 
to be banished. He went to Ipswich and embarked for 
the Continent. On the 2d of May, as they were sailing 
between Dover and Calais, the two small vessels which 
carried the exile and his retinue were brought-to by the 
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Nicholas of the Tower^ a great ship of war. The duke was 
ordered on board the Nicholas^ the captain of which said 
to him, as he stepped upon the deck, ** Welcome, traitor!" 
He was kept on board two days, during which the ship 
stood off and on, and the duke employed himself with 
his confessor. On the third day a cock-boat came along- 
side, and in the boat were a block, an axe, and an execu- 
tioner. Suffolk was handed over to the latter, who cut 
off his head. 

Jack Cade's rebellion broke out shortly after, and still 
further shook the power of the government One of the 
many grievances which tlie rebels complained of was that 
base men were chosen to be the king's ministers, while 
princes of the royal blood were excluded from power. 
It is said that some of the rebels afterwards confessed 
that their object had been to place Richard, Duke of 
York, upon the throne. According to strict hereditary 
right this noble had a better claim to the crown than 
Henry VI. But it may be questioned whether the nation 
would have paid much attention to the genealogy of the 
Duke of York if the notorious and still increasing inca- 
pacity of Henry, and the odium which his wife incurred, 
had not forced the subject upon their attention. The 
duke had been for some years governing Ireland with 
great ability. Resigning his command there, he suddenly 
appeared in England in the end of August, 1451. After 
paying a short visit to the king in London he retired to 
his castle of Fotheringay. He was mute as to his inten- 
tions, but the court took the alarm, and sought to oppose 
him by the Duke of Somerset, the nearest male relation 
to King Henry and the head of the younger branch of 
the house of Lancaster. But it was under Somerset's 
government in France that the loss of Normandy was 
completed; and this circumstance^ added to that of his 
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bemg in high favour with the queen, rendered him almost 
as unpopular as the Duke of Suffolk had been. 

A member of the Commons boldly proposed that, as 
Henry had no children, and was not likely to have any, 
the Duke of York ought to be declared heir to the 
throne; but the proposer was committed to the Tower. 

A year or two later it was found that Henry had lost 
memory and reason, and the Duke of York was then 
named protector and the Duke of Somerset was com- 
mitted to the Tower. Still a few months later and the 
king was said to have recovered his reason, and the Duke 
of York withdrew from London. He retired to Ludlow, 
where he was joined by the Duke of Norfolk, the Earls 
of Warwick and Salisbury, and other nobles. On the 2 2d 
of May, 1455, a skirmish took place between the rival 
parties in the streets of the old town of St Alban's. The 
number slain was small, but among them was Somerset, 
while King Henry himself was slightly wounded. A 
reconciliation was now made. The Duke of York was 
again named protector; but as Henry had now a child, 
the protectorate was to cease as soon as the infant prince 
became of age. It was also determined that the Duke of 
York and the Earls of Warwick and Salisbury should 
build a chapel for the good of the souls of the lords they 
had killed at St. Alban's; that both those who were 
killed there and those who had killed them should be 
held loyal subjects; that the Duke of York should pay 
to the widow and children of the Duke of Somerset the 
sum of 5000 marks. This award was accepted; the court 
came into the city; and king, queen, Duke of York, and 
all, walked lovingly together in procession to St. Paul's. 

Fighting broke out again, and more in earnest, in 1459, 
when the Earl of Salisbury gained a great victory over 
the king's forces at Blore Heath, in Shropshire. Bwl t3&5^ 
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king's party was still very strong, and the Yorkist 
leaders found it needful to retire, the Duke of York to 
Ireland, and the Earl of Warwick to his government of 

' Calais. The latter took with him to Calais his father, the 
Earl of Salisbury, and the young Earl of March, the Duke 
Eichard's heir. The next year Warwick landed in Kent 
with 1500 men, which nimiber swelled to 30,000 before 
he reached Blackheath. On the 2d of July the city of 
London welcomed him as a friend and deliverer; and he 
rode through the city accompanied by his father and 
Edward the heir of York, to whose beautiful person and 
promising appearance all eyes were turned. 

He ^t once advanced against the Lancastrians, who 
were encamped at Northampton. Warwick was victori- 
ous, the king was taken prisoner, and Queen Margaret 
fled with Jier infant son to Scotland. Then the Duke of 
York, who had come over from Ireland, entered London 
with a splendid retinue. From the city he rode to West- 
minster, where he dismounted and entered the House of 
Lords. It was an exciting moment; he walked straight 
to the throne and laid his hand upon the gold cloth 
which covered it; but there he paused — looked round — 
and did not seat himself on the throne. He, however, 
claimed the crown, and would no doubt soon have secured 
it, but meanwhile Margaret was stirring up the northern 
counties for another struggle. The rival forces met, on 
the last day but one of the year, at Wakefield, in York- 
shire, where Richard imprudently gave battle with forces 
very inferior in number. The onslaught was terrific; the 
men on both sides fought with savage fury, for the people 
had entered into the delicate questions of right and legi- 
timacy, and their passions were worked up to frenzy. 
For a time the Yorkists maintained the conflict with a 

good hope of victory, but a sviideiv OcL«x^<i m t\\ftir rear, 
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made by some troops of Borderers who had been brought 
up by Queen Margaret, proved fatal to them. The duke 
himself was slain; and of 5000 men who had followed 
him to Wakefield 2000 remained dead upon the field. The 
Earl of Salisbury was pursued and taken during the 
night; he was carried to Pontefract Castle, where he lost 
his head. York's second son, the Earl of Eutknd, a 
beautiful boy only twelve or thirteen years old, was 
stopped at Wakefield Bridge as he was fleeing with a 
priest, "who was chaplain and schoolmaster to the young 
earl." The poor boy fell on his knees to pray for mercy; 
but as soon as he was known. Lord Clifford, whose father 
had been killed by the Yorkists at St. Alban's, plunged 
his dagger into his heart, vowing, by God's blood, that 
he would do tlie like to all of kin to York Margaret 
vented what spite she could upon the lifeless body of 
Duke Eichard; by her orders his head was stuck over a 
gate of the city of York, and a paper crown was put upon 
it in cruel mockery. 

Queen Margaret now marched southward in good hopes 
of reaching London. On the great northern road at St. 
Alban's the Earl of Warwick was posted, but his army 
was attacked and routed. Yet there the queen's triumph 
ended. The Londoners stoutly refused to receive her or 
send her supplies, and they repulsed the vanguard of her 
army. 

Meanwhile Edward, Earl of March, now Duke of York, 
had fought and gained a great battle in the west at 
Mortimer's Cross in Herefordshire. He now united his 
forces to those of Warwick, and on February 25th, 1461, 
they were received into London with joy. Edward rode 
through the city like a king and a conqueror, and he was 
carried forward to his object by a high stream of popu- 
larity and the enthusiastic feelings of t\vft "^^^^\a^ ^\sr> 



could not inifficieatly admire his youth, beauty, and 
spirit, OF pity his family misfortanes. On the Sd of 
March a great council of the realm declared that Henry 




liad forfeited the crown to the Duke of lork. On the 
4th of March Edward rode royally to Westminster fol 
lowed by an immense procession. There he at once 
mounted the throne which his father had onlj tonchei 
with a faltering hand, and the people shouted Long 
live King Edwardl" 
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WAEWICK THE KING-MAKER 

Instead of staying in London to enjoy the pageant and 
festivity of a coronation, Edward was obliged to take the 
field instantly and face the honx)rs of a war which became 
more and more merciless. The Lancastrians, after their 
retreat from St. Alban's, had gathered in greater force 
than ever behind the Trent and the Humber; and by 
the middle of March they took up ground in the neigh- 
bourhood of the city of York, being, horse and foot 
together, 60,000 strong. 

The Yorkists determined to meet them on their own 
ground in the north, and the Earl of Warwick set out at 
once with the vanguard of the army. Edward closely 
followed him, and by the time he reached Pontefract he 
was at the head of an army of 49,000 men. The two 
armies met in full force at Towton, on the 28th of March, 
and began a general combat in the midst of a terrible 
snow-storm. They fought from nine o'clock in the morn- 
ing till three in the afternoon, when the Lancastrians, who 
were more numerous than their adversaries, but not so 
well armed and equipped, were driven from the field, upon 
which they left 28,000 dead — a far greater number than 
had fallen in battle on the side of the English during the 
whole French war. Edward had ordered that no quMi^r 
should be given. The previous battles of the Eoses sink 
into insignificance when compared with this mighty 
slaughter; the loss on both sides had hitherto usually 
ranged between the moderate numbers of three hundred 
and five or six thousand; but at Towton there perished, 
between Yorkists and Lancastrians, thirty-eight thousand 
men. 

(86) ^ 
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Edward entered York a very short time after, and 
having decapitated some of his prisoners and stuck their 
heads upon the walls, from which he took down the heads 
of his father and young brother, he continued his march 
as far north as Newcastle. He then returned to London 
and was crowned, and there was little to disturb his 
reign till he lost the support of the great Earl of 
Warwick. 

During the early years of his reign Edward left most 
of the offices of government to the Warwick or Nevil 
family, to whom he owed so much. But after a few years 
the king was captivated by a beautiful lady, the widow of 
Sir John Gray, a Lancastrian who had fallen at St. 
Alban's. This lady became queen, and her father. Sir 
Richard Woodville, was created Earl Rivers. From this 
time forward honours and offices were heaped upon the 
Woodvilles and the Grays, greatly to the disgust of the 
Nevils and other noble Yorkist families. 

Various events happened whicli increased Warwick's 
discontent, and in 1470 he sailed away to Normandy to 
seek refuge with the crafty Louis XI. of France, and to 
form plans of revenge. There went with him his son-in- 
law the Duke of Clarence, King Edward's brother; and 
Warwick seems to have intended to make him king. 
But Louis brought about another arrangement. 

In the month of June the fallen Lancastrian Queen 
Margaret and her son, the Prince of Wales, met their 
old enemy the Earl of Warwick. It was a scene for 
Shakespeare. Warwick had accused the queen of an 
attempt to murder him, and he knew her to have been 
the person that had sent his own father, his friends and 
associates, to the block. Margaret had cursed the name 
of Warwick for fifteen long years of misfortune and 
bumiliation. But even tVie New^eance and hatred of 
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Margaret of Anjou could give way to higher considera- 
tions; and when Warwick joined in cursing Edward of 
York, and engaged to restore the Lancastrian line, either 
in the person of her husband or son, she took him to her 
heart as a friend and brother. 

The Prince of Wales was now married to Warwick's 
second daughter, and preparations were made for an inva- 
sion of England. Warwick set sail with a fair wind, and 
on the 13th of September landed safely on the Devonshire 
coast. Edward at the moment was in the north, whither, 
it appears, he had been drawn by a feigned revolt headed 
by some of the Nevils. The great earl had not been 
landed above five or six days before the whole country 
flocked to his standard. "Fully furnished on every side 
by his kindred and friends, he took his way towards 
London, where he expected to find more open friends 
than privy enemies." 

King Edward's friends failed him at this crisis, and he 
was obliged to fly to his brother-in-law the Duke of Bur- 
gundy. Warwick was now possessed in appearance of 
all the power in England. He released King Henry from 
the Tower, to which he had himself committed him five 
years before. 

But Edward regained the crown with the same rapidity 
with which he had lost it On the 12th of March, 1471, 
about five months after his flight from London, he 
appeared with a fleet off" the coast of Suffolk A Lan- 
castrian army was on the shore expecting him, so he 
sailed into the Humber and landed at Ravenspur, the 
place where Henry of Bolingbroke had landed when he 
came to dethrone Richard IL As Edward proceeded 
southward the people flocked to his standard from all 
sides. Li the neighbourhood of Coventry he found him- 
self in the presence of a Lancaatiiaii ^xtk^ \aAs?t *^^ 
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command of the Earls of Warwick and Oxford and Uie 
Duke of Clarence. 

The Duke of Clarence suddenly deserted Warwick and 
brought all his forces over to his brother. Edward then 
marched hastily upon London, and was very joyfully 
received. He remained there only two days, for Warwick 
had gathered his forces into one mass and was approach- 
ing by the great north road. He found Warwick's force 
drawn out in order of battle on Barnet Common, only 
twelve miles from London. About 40,000 Englishmen 
prepared to draw the sword and bend the bow against 
each other — the two armies, it appears, being nearly 
equal in number. But it was late in the day, and the 
eve of Easter Sunday, and so the battle was delayed till 
the morrow. Edward slept this Saturday night at Bar- 
net; the Earl of Warwick lay to the northward of that 
town. The Duke of Clarence sent to make an offer of 
his mediation, but this was indignantly rejected by his 
father-in-law. "Go tell your master," cried the proud 
earl to the messenger, " that Warwick, true to his oath, 
is a better man than false perjured Clarence, and will 
settle this quarrel by the sword to which he has ap- 
pealed." At an early hour on the following day battle 
was joined. " Both sides fought on foot, and the king's 
vanguard suffered extremeiy in this action; the earl's 
main battle advanced against his, and so near, that the 
king himself was engaged in person. The Earl of War- 
wick's custom was never to fight on foot; but now, at the 
importunity of his brother the Marquis of Montague, he 
sent away his horses. The conclusion of all was, that the 
earl, the Marquis of Montague, and several other brave 
officers were killed." 

This battle of Barnet lasted from four o'clock in the 
morning till ten, during vj\v\da. Xahv^ tVvere was a thick 
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mist, raised, as was once generally believed, by Friar 
Bungay, a great magician. The common dead were 
buried on the same plain, half a mile from Barnet, where 
a chapel was erected for the good of their souls. The 
body of the "king-maker" was carried to London, and 
lay naked in the church of St. Paul's for the space of 
three or four days, that all men might see the end he 
had met with. King Henry, who had been taken in 
London, defenceless and helpless, was sent back to his 
old apartments in the Tower. 



RICHARD HL 

When Edward IV. expired at London, Richard, Duke 
of Gloucester, was in the marches of Scotland at the head 
of an army devoted to his service; the Prince of Wales, 
a boy of thirteen, was at Ludlow Castle, with his maternal 
uncle, the Earl of Rivers ; and Edward's second son, who 
was only eleven years old, was in London with his mother. 
Upon receiving the news of his brother's death Richard 
rode southward to York, which city he entered with a 
retinue of 600 knights and esquires, all clad, like himself, 
in deep mourning. His first care was to order a grand 
funeral service in the cathedral; his second to collect all 
the nobles and gentlemen of that neighbourhood, who 
swore fealty at York to his nephew, Edward V. He 
then moved southward towards London, and the young 
king came up from the west with his uncles. Earl Rivers 
and Lord Gray. At Stony Stratford Richard met his 
little nephew, and saluted him as sovereign, but almost 
immediately sent his two uncles away under ftrr^^t tQ th^ 
north. 



TW upv^ urn sscm cBcml to Jjondoai the queen- 
■EivQ^feflr9¥«eDT^ 1^ i^&i^ "^a lisde b^oiv the midnight 
icJktiirii^ joid i^us ifi liie sorest wise; that the king, her 
MrRZL wii^ TA^rf^T> hgt hp&^Bt^ kk «Mi, Slid her other friends 
joTvtcftad. ;szid seni^ xi£« ntjoi irtst whither, to he done with 
G^ wxA witii.^ jLzid in --^Tvaa l»»Tiiiessv^ 9l the dead of 
■^1. ^ike £ed i«c» ber ctld sssfsnEaiiy ^ Westminster, taking 
with her bar de^cioid s«d. liie Do^ oi Y<Hi^ and her five 

It is quite evideini ihis. ihe qiaeioi-mother had no party 
in LosmIoxil, thai h&r i^elat^oois w<»e most unpopular, and 
that the peaceinl asd weahhr dtiuats longed for the 
arrival of the dukt in <^rder that tranqmllitj might he re- 
stored. At the aj'ijjrctadi of the joong king, Edmund 
Shaw, ^^oMsmith, then mayor^ with William White and 
Jchn Matthew^ sh^iff^ a&d all the other aldermen, in 
»^arlet, to^?ether with 500 <d the citizens, dad in violet, 
and all gaUantly mounted on horsehack, rode out to meet 
him as far as Homsey Wood, wh^e they leceived him 
ri^t leTerentiy, 

On the 5th of May Gloucester arriTed in London, 
riding bareheaded before his nephew, who was shown to 
the people attired and attended as became a king. At 
first the royal boy was lodged in the palace of the bishop, 
but a great council was summ<»ied, and at the motion of 
the Duke of Buckingham it was agreed to send the young 
king to the Tower as the place of greatest safety. 

Richard took up his residence in Crosby Place, Bishops- 
gate, where the majority of the council attended him late 
and early. At the same time a minority, composed of 
Lord Hastings and others, met in the Tower; but they 
seem to have had the garrison of that place against them. 

Bichard determined to rid himself of this minority, and 
did so speedily. At a coimcVV Yii^d m the Tower he 
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accused Lords Hastings and Stanley of being traitors. 
" And therewith," " as in a great anger, he clapped his 
fist upon the board, a great rap. At which token one 
cried * Treason T without the chamber. Therewith a door 
clapped, and in came there rushing men in harness as 
many as the cliamber might hold. And anon, the pro- 
tector said to the Lord Hastings, * I arrest thee, traitor ! ' 
*What! me, my lord!' quoth he. *Yes, thee, traitor!' 
quoth the protector. Another let fly at the Lord Stanley, 
who shrank at the stroke, and fell under the table, or 
else his head had been cleft to the teeth; for as shortly 
as he shrank, yet ran the blood about his ears. Then 
were they quickly bestowed in divers chambers, except 
the loixi-chamberlain (Hastings), whom the protector bade 
speed, and shrive him apace, * for by Saint Paul,' quoth 
he, * I will not to dinner till I see thy head off.' " 

Whatever were the charges brought forward by 
Richard it seems certain that the Lord Hastings was 
instantly seized by a body of armed men, who, rushing 
into the council-chamber, crying "Treason! treason!" at 
a signal given by Richard, hurried him to the green by 
the side of the Tower Chapel, stretched his neck over a 
log of wood which happened to lie there, and cut off his 
head. 

These things appear to have excited no general indig- 
nation, and Richard saw that the crown was almost within 
reach. The Londoners were well disposed to him. A 
Dr. Shaw, brother of the lord-mayor, in a sermon at St. 
Paul's Cross, set forth his claims, and the Duke of Buck- 
ingham did the same at the Guildhall. On the next day 
a great deputation from the citizens, headed by Shaw the 
mayor, and accompanied by the Duke of Buckingham 
and many lords and gentlemen, waited upon the pro- 
tector, who was lodging in Baynard's Castle. Richard^ it 
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ie BEtid, affected to be alarmed, and at first declined re- 
ceiving them; but soon Buckingham was admitted to 
present an address which was styled the "ConsideratioD, 
election, and petition of tho lords spiritual and temporal, 
and commons of this realm of England," and Richard was 
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invited and pressed to take the crown. After some hesi- 
tation Kichard modestly replied that it was bis duty to 
submit to the will of hia people; and that, since they 
would have him for their king, he would take upon him- 
self the royal estate of the two noble realms of England 
and France. 

On the 26fc of June, the day following the scene acted 
at Baynard'a Castle, Richard proceeded to Westminster, 
where he seated himself between the great Lord Howard 
and the Duke of Suffolk upon the marble seat in the hall, 
telling the admiring people that he commenced his reign 
in that place because it was his first duty as a king to 
attend to the laws and the doing of justice. He then rode 
back to the city, ani was leceivei at St. Paul's by a grand 
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procession of the clergy and the joyful shoUts of the 
people. Ten days after, on the 6th of July, he was 
crowned in Westminster Abbey with his wife Anne, the 
daughter of Warwick. 

Richard did not call a parliament, but he held a long 
conference with the lords who had attended his corona- 
tion, and whom he charged to be strict in preserving the 
peace, and putting down all crimes and disorders in their 
several counties. In a few days he began a royal pro- 
gress through the kingdom, and wherever he stopped he 
listened to petitions and administered justice in person. 
His course lay through some of the pleasantest parts of 
England, and the fine summer season disposed the people 
to enjoy the splendour and parade the court. Every- 
where he was received with acclamations — in the north 
with enthusiasm. From Warwick he went by Coventry, 
Leicester, Nottingham, and Pontefract, to York, where 
he and his queen were again crowned to gratify his 
northern adherents. 

Meanwhile the little princes in the Tower were no 
longer living. The manner of their death is not certainly 
knpwn; but it is generally believed they were smothered, 
and were buried at the stair foot under a great heap of 
stones. 

But Eichard had a more dangerous rival than his 
nephews. This was Henry, Earl of Richmond, almost the 
only surviving representative of the House of Lancaster. 
The crafty King Louis XL of France was ready to give 
him aid; and the Duke of Buckingham, who thought his 
great services were not sufficiently rewarded, was ready 
to rebel against Richard. 

An insurrection broke out, but it failed miserably. 
Henry of Richmond appeared off the coast of Devon, but 
did not land Buckingham had raised an armY in W^<^^, 
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but could hot get it safely over the Severn, and he found 
himself deserted. He was brought prisoner to Eichard 
at Salisbury, and was instantly beheaded in the market- 
place. 

But the next year the Earl of Richmond made a more 
fortunate attempt On the 7th of August he landed at 
Milford Haven with about 5000 men, of whom not more 
than 2000 were EngUsh. On his landing he displayed a 
red flag, the old banner of the Cambrians, as if his design 
had been to excite that nation to take up arms and to 
render it independent of the EnglisL That enthusiastic 
people, over whom the power of signs was always very 
great, rallied by a sort of instinct round their old standard. 
The Red Dragon was planted on the mountain of Snow- 
don, which the pretender appointed as the rendezvous for 
such of the Welsh as had promised him to arm in his cause. 
Not one of them failed to keep the appointed day; the 
bards themselves, feeling their ancient spirit rekindled, 
sang and prophesied, in the style of the olden time, the 
victory of the Kymry over the Saxon and the Norman 
enemy. Henry then crossed the Severn, and on the 21st 
of August he moved to Atherstone, and on the same day 
Richard marched from Leicester and encamped near the 
town of Bosworth. 

Early on the following morning Richard, with the 
crown on his head, mounted his horse, marshalled his 
troops, and advanced. Henry at the same time moved 
from Atherston: and the two armies soon met in the 
midst of the fine and spacious plain, nearly surrounded 
by hills, which commences about a mile to the south of 
Bosworth. "There," in the quaint language of a con- 
temporary, "was fought a sharp battle, and sharper 
should it have been if the king's party had been fast to 
him : but many towaxda ttve ^d^ x^iw^^d him^ and rode 
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over to the other party, and some stood hovering afar off 
till they saw to which party the victory should fall." As 
Richard gazed along the enemy's lines he saw many a 
banner which a few hours before had been on his own 
side; and either immediately before the first attack, or 
very soon after, Lord Stanley appeared in the field with 
3000 men, and joined his adversary. On looking back on 
his own lines he saw them wavering and broken by de- 
sertion, for whole bands at a time left their positions to 
fall into the rear or go over to Hetiry. The Duke of 
Norfolk made a bold attack on Henry's army; but there 
was none to second him. Of a sudden Richard put spurs 
to his horse, and shouting "Treason!" galloped into the 
midst of tlie enemy. His quick eye had caught a glance 
of Henry, and, desperate as seemed his case, he hoped to 
retrieve it by his personal valour and his skill in the use 
of arms, if he could only engage his adversary hand-to- 
hand. He cut his way to Henry's standard; killed Sir 
William Brandon, the standard-bearer; made Sir John 
Cheney bite the dust; and was directing a deadly thrust 
at his rival when a whole host closed upon him, threw 
him from his horse, and despatched him with many 
wounds. Then Lord Stanley picked up his crown, bat- 
tered and blood-stained, and put it on the head of Henry. 
When tlie victorious party had finished shouting " Long 
live King Henry!" they picked up the body of King 
Richard, stripped it, and laid it across a horse behind a 
pursuivant -at-arms, who, thus mounted, rode a little in 
the rear of the new king into the town of Leicester. 
There the body was exposed for two or three days, "that 
all men might behold it;" after which it was buried with 
little reverence in the church of the Gray Friars. 
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EARLY DRAMATIC REPRESENTATIONS. 

Among the public sports of the English of this period 
dramatic representations held a distinguished place. As 
they were at first of a religious character, they naturally 
originated in those who were properly the office-bearers 
of religion — palmers and pilgrims to the Holy Land and 
other consecrated places, who, on their return, recited 
"harsh-sounding rhymes" and ballads at the corners of 
streets, about the deeds of Christ, and the miracles of 
the apostles and saints. The crowds, who perhaps had 
no other means of acquiring such instruction, flocked as 
eagerly round these sacred troubadours as Asiatics round 
a story-teller; and buildings were soon erected for the 
accommodation of the audience, and stages for the singers. 
At last action was added to recitation, and the simple 
ballad was expanded into the miracle-play by thB same 
natural transition that the cart of Thespis became a 
theatre. It was not long before the miracle-play, which 
was rude and inartificial in its structure, assumed the 
more complex form of the mystery. In this kind of play 
the stage, which was now a huge structure, was com- 
posed of several scaffoldings or stories, the highest of 
which represented heaven, the second earth, the third 
Pilate's house or Herod's palace, and the fourth hell, 
which was upon the forefront of the stage, and exhibited 
as the gaping mouth of a huge dragon, that opened and 
shut as the devils made their exits and entrances. From 
the mixture of so many characters, celestial, terrestrial, 
and infernal, and from the multitude of events, a single 
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play often required several hundreds of actors; but these 
could be easily found for audiences that were not disposed 
to be over-criticaL 

These religious dramas appear to have been exhibited 
in London so early as A.D. 1180. This we ascertain from 
Fitz-Stephen, in his introduction to the Life of Beckett 
where he commends them as a greatly superior kind of 
plays to those acted in ancient Rome, as they represented 
the miracles of holy confessors, or the sufferings in which 
the martyrs had displayed tlieir constancy. Even play- 
houses also appear to have existed at this time in London; 
but in the want of such accommodation the miracles and 
mysteries were often performed in churches. When they 
were exhibited in the open air temporary scaffolds or 
stages were erected for the purpose, that sometimes 
moved upon wheels, so that each part of the town, in 
turn, might enjoy the benefit of the representation. 
These plays appear to have had neither regular dialogue 
nor plot, but were generally a collection of episodes, 
which were sometimes so numerous that a single piece 
occupied several days in the performance. Thus, one 
acted in 1391 by the parish clerks, at the Skinner's Well, 
beside Smithfield, at which the king, queen, and nobility 
were present, lasted three days; while another in 1409, 
which commenced with the creation of the world and 
went onward through the whole gospel history, lasted 
eight days. In England, as in France, the actors were 
not far to seek; and sometimes they were the scholars of 
a particular school, at other times the craftsmen of a 
guild, who provided the play at their own proper ex- 
pense. Even the clergy also, who soon esteemed these 
plays as cheap and popular gospels by which the people 
might be enlightened and the cause of religion advanced. 
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becaiiie not only the composers of miracles and mysteries, 
))Ut also actors in their representation, while the sacred 
voHtinonts and ornaments of their churches were freely 
lent to further the exhibition. 

In St. Paul's Church, where mysteries were frequently 
exhi))itod, the third person of the Trinity was represented 
by a white pigeon let down through a hole in the roof, 
Huocoodod by a censer smoking with perfume. In the 
exhibitions of hell, also, in the lowest compartment of 
the 8tag(s instead of the tragic warnings which the mouth 
of the dragon should have breathed forth, all was farce 
nnd merriment; and the harlequin devils who issued 
from it kept the audience in a roar of laughter by their 
coarse jokes and the ludicrous punishments which, they 
inflicted upon condemned sinners. The earliest miracle- 
play that exists in English was written in the time of 
Edward IIL, and is to be found in the Harleian MSS.; 
and the subject is the descent of Christ into hell for the 
liberation of Adam and Eve, the prophets, and John the 
Baptist 

Besides those, there were mummings performed at 
court and by persons of the highest rank at Christmas, 
wherein the performers dressed and masked themselves 
to represent birds, beasts, mythic personages, and angels, 
according to their several fancies. It was through a fear- 
ful court mumming of this kind that Charles VI. of 
France lost his reason, by which such miseries were 
entailed upon his kingdom. " It was on the occasion of a 
marriage which took place between a squire and a damsel 
both of the French royal household. The wedding-day 
was passed in dancing and joy. As a part of the enter- 
tainment there had been prepared six coats of linen 
covered with fine flax the colour of hair. The king 
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and five of his companions were dressed in these; the 
coats were sewn round them, and they appeared like 
savages, being covered with hair from head to foot. They 
were then fastened together, and the king led them into 
the ball-room dancing. Most unfortunately a torch which 
was held too near them set one of them in a blaze. The 
pitch with which the cloth had been covered to fasten 
the flax added to the impossibility of extinguishing it. 
They were likewise chained together, and their cries 
were dreadful; for the fire was so strong scarcely any 
dared approach. The king was saved and one of his 
five companions, but two others died upon the spot, and 
the remaining two died in great agony two days later." 

Of a higher description were those national pageants 
by which a public event was commemorated. Such was 
that with which Henry V. was welcomed on his arrival 
in London after the victory of Agincourt, which had 
made the whole nation wild with triumph. On reaching 
Eltham he was met by the mayor and aldermen of Lon- 
don, dressed all in red, with white hoods; and at Black- 
heath he was received by 20,000 citizens who rode out to 
welcome him. On crossing London Bridge he found at 
the drawbridge two pageant turrets that had been set up 
for the occasion, and in front of them a great giant who 
hailed him in verse. On the top of one turret was a lion 
and an antelope, and on the other a host of angels that 
saluted him with the anthem, " Blessed is he that cometh 
in the name of the Lord" 

He rode through the city, the streets in his route being 
canopied with rich cloths; and at Comhill there was a 
tower occupied by the patriarchs, who broke forth at his 
coming with, "Sing unto the Lord a new song; praise 
his name in the holy church;" and having ended, they 
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let loose a shower of live birds that flew and flutteraj 
round his victorious head. On reaching Cheapside, ^dien 
the conduits ran wine, the chief conduit was surmonntdl 
by the twelve apostles, and their song was, " Have Tuerq 
on my soul, O Lord!" and when they finished it twelfV 
kings who accompanied them knelt and presented ofhr 
ings to the victor of France and welcomed his return. 



THi bth. 
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